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What's the Ginner’s Share? 


By Alston Clapp, Sr. 


Rotary Club of Houston, Texas 


HAVE heard a cotton ginner argue that his plant 
represented, say, 30 percent of the local ginning capacity 
of his particular community; therefore, his share of the 
ginning business should be at least 30 percent. The idea 
that anyone who provides the facilities should for that 
reason have the business seems to be quite widespread— 
such beliefs are not indigenous to any one group or na- 
tion—but wherever it is, people resent and resist it. They 
know that service is something more than merely pro- 
viding facilities. 

On a recent trip I travelled through a mountainous 
section largely by motor bus. I found that one bus was 
just about like another. They were all just about as com- 
fortable, they observed the traffic laws with the same 
degree of regularity, they kept within the bounds of safe 
driving when on the open road. But the drivers—there 
was the difference... . 

On one stretch of the trip, for instance, I asked the bus 
driver if we would be able to get lunch en route, for the 
schedule indicated that we would be on the road during 
what would ordinarily be mealtime for most folk in 
the locality. 

“Don’t stop long anywhere,” he said indifferently, 
scarcely glancing at me as he spoke, and pushing his foot 
a bit harder on the accelerator; “stop to get lunch and 
you may get left behind.” 

We had not been on the road very long before we ran 
into one of the mountain showers which come up in a 
hurry without a great deal of warning. Our hand lug- 
gage was exposed on top of the bus. We asked our driver 
if he would kindly stop and spread a waterproof over 
it—only a minute or two, we estimated, would be re- 
quired for the task. 

“Aw,” said he, peering out into the now copiously weep- 
ing sky, “this rain ain’t enough to hurt anything.” To us 
passengers it looked like it would hurt everything—espe- 
cially in our luggage. 

Only by repeated and insistent urging on the part of 
several of the passengers did we finally succeed in getting 
him to perform this simple, necessary act, of kindness if 
nothing else. 

This particular driver had a fine bus and he handled it 
well—as mountain drivers usually do. But we came to 
the end of our rather long trip hungry, disgruntled, and 
completely out of patience, knowing that the driver felt 
that he had done a big favor in allowing us to ride with 
him... . 

At a later time, we had occasion again to ride in a 
bus, but with another driver. Just before we were to 
leave a certain town, this driver called humorously to 


To his task a woodchopper gave 
muscle, grudgingly .. . and glared 
at the coin in his palm... . ‘Why 
do I get less? My ax was sharp.’ 


the passengers gathered with their baggage, the while 
some of the townspeople looked on: 

“Folks, I'm awfully sorry, but my ‘dinin’ car’ is out 
of order. But if you all want to chip in the price of a 
telegram, we'll have some box lunches delivered at a 
stop up ahead.” 

We followed this more than welcome suggestion. And 
some miles farther on, we found fried-chicken lunches 
and bottles of cold milk and hot coffee waiting for us, 
for which we gladly paid 50 cents apiece. Who wouldn't 
have been glad to pay even more? 

On this trip, also, we ran into a mountain shower. 
But before we came to it, our driver noticed the wet top 
of a bus coming from the opposite direction. He stopped 
at once of his own accord, and spread the waterprool 
over the top of the bus. Not a drop of rain later touched 
our bags. 

At historic towns and picturesque spots along the way, 
this friendly and thoughtful driver recited interesting 
and homely facts which both amused us and helped to 
make the trip seem shorter. We ended that trip neither 
hungry nor disgruntled, feeling that if we had another 
trip to make, we should like to ride with that driver. 
His bus was certainly no faster and no more comfortabl 
than the other man’s. He was not a more skilled driver. 
But I think you will agree that if it came to a matter 
of choice, he would get the steady business, and the indif- 
ferent driver would get the overflow—and that un 
willingly. 


| IE ginner’s share (we are all “ginners” of one sort 


or another, inasmuch as we are all selling service) is the 
share he earns. That share may not be measured by the 
amount of cotton ginned in the community nor by the 
size and the character of his particular plant. 

There must be—and is—something more. 

The part that is more important than machinery is the 
quality of service rendered by the ginner himself and 
his gin crew—the warmth of the eye and voice, the friend 
liness of the handclasp, the human spark which touches 
off the smouldering fires of mutual understanding and 
confidence. 

“Goodwill,” says the United States Supreme Court, “is 
the disposition of the pleased customer to return to the 
place where he has been well treated.” 

Goodwill is never bought with facilities, fine though 
they may be. The ginner’s get depends on the ginner’s 
will to give. 
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Need More, Better Teachers 


Declares H. G. Wells 


British Author and Historian 





HEN all allowances have been made for the 
progress of education in the past third of a century, I 
am convinced that eleméntary teaching throughout the 
world — even in England’s urban elementary schools 
where progress has been most marked—has not kept 
pace with the demands of a time in which such things 
as aviation and the radio have leapt out of nothingness 
into primary importance in our affairs, and in which 
human power for good or evil has been stupendously 
increased. Schools as a whole may be going forward, 
but nevertheless they are being outrun. In the race be- 
tween education and catastrophe, catastrophe is winning. 

And anxious though I am to salve the feelings of teach- 
ers and scholastic authorities in this matter, I am obliged 
to remark upon one or two characteristics of the storm 
of protest and repudiation I provoked by previous state- 
ment similar to the one above. The first is the solidarity 
of the teachers who are not up to their job, that some 
of them have not been done up inside for 50 years. They 
are as damp and rotten as old houses. And surely every 
teacher knows that that is true. “Some” is not “all.” 
But will they admit it? Instead they flare up. “You say 
we are all damp and rotten!” I don’t. And when I say 
two-thirds of the teaching profession is in urgent need 
of either reconditioning or superannuation, I mean two- 
thirds and not the whole. In spite of the anger I have 
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Are Educators 


a 





This month’s symposium brings to readers of THE 
ROTARIAN the views of an international trig oj 
distinguished educators in reply to a criticism oj 
present-day pedagogues by H. G. Wells, Britain’, 
eminent author-historian. They are: T. A. Warren, 








evoked, I stick to that rough estimate. The level of 
qualification is still far too low for modern needs, the 
amount of reconditioning in brief “holiday” courses, etc., 
is not enough, and the education engine in the social 
apparatus is not up to the stresses it has to meet. We 
want more and better teachers—urgently. Elementary 
education lags—throughout the world. I stick to that. 

The usual counterattack to my criticism is that I am 
out-of-date—“sadly out-of-date.” Poor Mr. Wells! A 
charming student (with photograph) is produced to sa) 
that surely I must be thinking of my own school days 
60 years ago, and authorities, masters, teachers, and as- 
sistants combine in being “amused” at my unawareness 
of the blinding light in which their pupils live nowadays. 
They say I have not been in a school for 50 years, which 
is not exactly true, and that lays them open to the ob- 
vious remark that some of them seem never to have been 
out of school all their lives. It is a peculiar atmosphere 
for the teacher, that school atmosphere. It seems to beget 
a peculiar sensitiveness to criticism. 

I feel absolutely sure that no proper treatment of the 
property-money conventions suitable for teaching has yet 
been achieved, and I deny that any elementary education 
for the modern world State is possible until that is done. 
Nothing but twaddle and nonsense about property, 
money, or economic control is being handed out to 
young people throughout the world. No picture of the 
economic world is given them. 

I admit the extraordinary difficulty of creating a really 
modernized universal education, but I insist upon its 
urgent necessity. dt is clear, of course, that we cannot 
discuss education in vacuo. Education must have an 
objective and that objective must be the ideal of a com- 
munity in which the educated person will live. Educa- 
tion is inseparable from general social science and theory. 

Education and social existence are reciprocal. Its in- 
formative side has to be essentially social elucidation. 
So that the ideal teacher can never be a specialist, he has 
to have a working conception of the world as a whole 
into which his teaching fits. When I write or talk to 
teachers about the real magnitude of their task, I am 
apt to feel like Max Beerbohm’s caricature of Walt Whi! 
man urging the American eagle to soar. It remained 
ruffled and inactive on its perch. Nevertheless, for goo: 
or ill, the future is in the hands of the teachers as it 1s 
in the hands of no other men and women; and the more 
this is recognized, the more urgent must be our criticism. 
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director of education, Wolverhampton, England; 
Robert G. Sproul, president, University of Cali- 
fornia; and Pablo A. Pizzurno, of Argentina, long 
a leader in education in South America. Comments 


of readers will be welcomed.—THE EDITORS. 








But ‘Results’ Are Improving 


Amuswers [. A. Warren 


j . A ; é 
4 Director of Education, Wolverhampton, England 
: 

R. WELLS says that “for good or ill, the future 





: is in the hands of the teachers as it is in the hands of 

no other men and women.” This invests them with 
awful responsibility, but I accept its truth. And I could 
wish all teachers—in England and elsewhere—had his 
realization of the greatness of their task. His challenge 
should do much good. But when he demands men and 
women capable of averting the catastrophe he sees as so 
vivid a possibility, I remind him we have 170,000 elemen- 
tary teachers in England (and 24,000 teachers in the 
State-aided secondary schools), and ask if he really be- 
lieves the whole nation contains anything approaching 
that number capable of succeeding where politicians and 
other leaders have in his judgment failed. 

Financial reward still governs in measure the choice 
of occupation; and the average salary of the elementary 
teacher in England is £250. The article demands more 
and better teachers. I have no desire to raise questions 
about salary, but the community fixes this valuation. 

I spend most of my days amongst teachers and schools, 
and gladly testify to ever-improving “results.” Like Mr. 
Wells, I want more—much more, and speedily—but | 
know enough of the difficulties to be able to give credit 
with a good conscience. I admit the lack of wholesale 
reconditioning, but the blame lies mostly with a com- 
munity which has denied the means. Mr. Wells ac- 
knowledges the brief “holiday” courses of many teachers, 
and therefore their willingness to make sacrifice of 
leisure and scanty cash. He wields more power than 
most, and must accept his share of the community’s re- 
sponsibility. At the same time, the teachers who make 
little or no attempt to keep pace with a swift-travelling 
universe must accept his castigation as deserved. 

Fortunately, there is today a new view—vastly wider, 
yet still leaving a lot to be desired. The intending 
teacher now completes the secondary-school course be- 
fore proceeding to college, and thus enjoys a cultural 
preparation denied those older colleagues who have 
given us the “marked progress” Mr. Wells acknowl- 
edges. Moreover, reconditioning is in fashion—moving 
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only slowly, it is true, yet the beginnings are there. 
Three months’ leave for “refresher” purposes is a prom 
ise of better things. The elementary teacher will ulti 
mately begin with the spacious advantages of the univer 
sity and thence keep more live touch, we hope, with the 
things that matter. Something in addition to profes 
sional contact is necessary: as Mr. Wells says, education 
and social existence are reciprocal. 

I cannot under present conditions share his hope that 
we may deal effectively in the elementary schools with 
the property-money conventions. These elude most peo 
ple of supposed superior education even those put to 
govern us—and the children he hopes will save us from 
catastrophe leave school as soon as they are 14. I believe 
the minimum margin of safety is full-time education to 
16, and part-time until at least 18. Other countries al 
ready have this. 

Meanwhile, I see in our new senior schools growing 
curiosity, critical alertness, ingenuity, self-realization, tol 
erance, and the spirit of justice—necessary tools for et 
fective process of education in adult life. These things 
matter at that age much more than syllabus content 

Like Mr. Wells, I want swift advance. Unlike Mr. 
Wells, I pay tribute to the majority of the older teachers: 
I hope their successors will rise to the much wider oppo: 
tunities the community will doubtless think it worth 
while to offer in consequence of what has gone before. 
Mr. Wells is right when he proclaims that many teachers 
dwell in backwaters; but this is equally true in every 


walk of human life. He may reply we can afford less 


risks with the teachers, and I can but agree. 
Even if he has overstated his case against the teac he rs, 


I welcome his powerful advocacy. 
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There Is Always Progress 
Holds Robert G. Sproul 


President, University of California 


| is nothing to be gained from criticizing in 


detail Mr. H. G. Wells’ indictment of elementary educa- 
tion. I am sure that he did not intend it as a scientific 
analysis of the situation either in the United States or in 
England. If I understand him correctly, his purpose 
was to stimulate more rapid advances in education. He 
admitted progress, but he felt it necessary to sting edu- 
cators into a greater concern for their jobs and a greater 
fruitfulness in their activities. If he had simply stated 
that society needs more and better teachers, educators 
would have agreed, but when he charged that two-thirds 
of the teaching profession is damp and rotten inside, edu- 
cators had to give consideration if for no other reason 
than to counteract the possible effect upon the public. 

Whether Mr. Wells’ estimate of the teaching profes- 
sion fits England better than it does the United States, 
I cannot say. But it is probably safe to say that, for both 
countries, it is slightly exaggerated. Mr. Wells couldn't 
prove his statement even if he wanted to, and neither 
could others disprove it. Obviously, there is no clear- 
cut definition of the state of being internally damp and 
rotten; and if there were, it would be a hopeless task to 
classify teachers on such a basis. 

With respect to some school systems, it might be neces- 
sary to say, “Why, Mr. Wells, your good nature has run 


away with your critical judgment.” To others, “Your 
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generalization is as inaccurate as it is spectacular.” 

In other words, Mr. Wells is not to be taken too liter- 
ally. He has drawn a caricature to illustrate his conten- 
tion that educational systems and those administering 
them are not yet perfect. The value of a caricature is 
not determined by the accuracy of its delineations, but 
by the pertinence of its exaggerations. That the exag- 
gerations in this instance are pertinent cannot be denied. 

I am inclined to believe, however, that Mr. Wells’ 
method of attack is more appropriate to England than 
it is to the United States. England is an old country. 
It has the reputation of making haste slowly, of looking 
upon its faults philosophically, and of waiting for them 
to die out of their own inanition. Perhaps in England 
it is necessary to exaggerate in order to bring action. 

The United States, on the contrary, is a_ relatively 
young country. It has not quite outgrown the pioneer 
idea that old houses and old land may be blithely aban- 
doned if they have become two-thirds damp and rotten, 
because there is always material for a new house and 
new land to build upon just over the horizon. The 
tendency is to correct faults on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, so before a critic whips the American public into 
action he should be sure he has a firm hand on the reins. 

These things must be remembered in giving consid- 
eration to what Mr. Wells has to say about education. 
We know that there must be further progress—and con- 
stant progress—in methods of educating. There always 
has been, there always will be; educators have seen to 
that. They have seen to it that there has been steady 
progress not alone on the elementary level, but also on 
all levels; not only in educational methods, but also in 
educational content, in educational personnel, in all the 
infinite variety of their tremendous social task. 

“I admit,” says Mr. Wells, “the extraordinary difficulty 
of creating a really modernized universal education, but 
I insist upon its urgent necessity.” “Hear! Hear!” reply 
the educators. But educators know that real progress in 
this difficult job is not made by arousing political inter 
ference with the schools, nor by the sudden, wholesale 
discharge into the ranks of the unemployed of faithful 
servants who begin to give off a dull sound when tapped 
with a hammer. They must be gradually replaced by 
a higher type of men and women, who,"in line with edu 
cational progress, have received a better preparation. 

The rapidity with which this bit of progress will b« 
accomplished depends, in a very large measure, upon the 
attainment of a more favorable competitive status for 
the teaching profession. What can it offer, in contrast! 
with other professions, in monetary reward and in oppor 
tunities for satisfactory living? I said satisfactory living. 
which means freedom to marry, to raise a family, and 
to enjoy the privileges as well as the duties of citizenship. 

There is no demand more fundamental to the prog 
ress of education in pace with the times in which we 
are living than this adequate recognition, in a compet! 
tive society, of the financial value of the profession o! 
education, and of the simple, democratic, human right 
of the educator to personal freedom in his personal life 
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Raise the Level of Fitness 


Says Pablo A. Pizzurno 


Argentine Educator and Author 


i. MY OPINION, only he who may not wish to see 
or know how to see or who may not be acquainted with 
the immediate past can deny that education in general 
has remained behind—not because of failure to advance 
to the level of the material progress reached by human- 
ity, but because it has positively stepped backward, dete- 
riorating or losing triumphs previously gained. And it 
is not the teachers who are to blame, but mainly the head 
government which does not enable these teachers to ful- 
fill their mission satisfactorily. 

Naturally, since I am an educator, now old, with a 
record of more than half a century in elementary and 
high schools, it is not my sincerity which may be ques- 
tioned, but perhaps the accuracy of my judgment, if I 
repeat what I have said so many times: that during the 
last 15 or 20 years of the last century and the first few 
years of the present one, the quality of education was 
better than that ministered in the years which have 
elapsed of this century, during which time educational 
standards have progressively descended along the lines in 
which we are most concerned. It seems incomprehensi- 
ble to have to keep on repeating it, when it involves 
something which is so evident and which has ever been 
proclaimed as fundamental. I refer to the greater impor- 
tance and attention which the elementary- and high- 
school teachers should give to the mental and moral de- 
velopment of the child and the adolescent, and which 
are the result of the correct application of rational meth- 
ods and procedure of the physical and spiritual environ- 
ment surrounding the pupils, the stanch example ever 
given by the educator, and whatever may respond to the 
cultivation and deep rooting of the habits which are to 
govern conduct in personal as well as public life. 

I would not venture to determine figures affirming, as 
does Mr. Wells, that the number of teachers who should 
retire or who need to renew fundamentally and inten- 
sively their general and specialized training cover two- 
thirds more or less of their total; but my impression is 
that the majority are not up to the proper standard, and 
that in Argentina, as everywhere else, the level of their 
fitness should be considerably raised. 

Pupils leave the elementary as well as the secondary 
school without the education which should be demanded 
of them, without having acquired what they will most 
need to make a success of life and to further their own 
welfare, contributing also, in either a small or a large 
way, to the welfare of the group, as cells of the social 
organization of which they form a part. 

Thus, for example, the facts which most affect physical 
and spiritual health, physiology and hygiene, moral 
standards, social economy, the study of the physical, ethi- 
cal, and economic phenomena, all of which surround 





man in real life—all that, if it is not practically ignored 


by the curricula, is handled in a very deficient manner. 
On the other hand, subjects which are practically useless, 
or much less important, are retained. Likewise, history 
and geography continue to be taught with a viewpoint 
far from favoring the solution of problems as transce nd 
ent as those concerning peace and the solidarity of na 
And would that we could afhirm, at least, that 


there are being cultivated sufficiently, together with a 


tions. 


sense of duty and the responsibility befalling each indi 
vidual, the ideals of harmony, tolerance, solidarity, and 
cooperation, not necessarily from an international view 


point, but at least between regions and their inhabitants. 


; ee does the citizen acquire full consciousness 


that forthe good of his own interests and those of his 
country it behooves him to vote independently for the best 
candidates, instead of remaining indifferent, or, what is 
worse, allowing himself submissively to become an in 
strument of politicians who exploit the masses? 

In the face of the present deplorable situation we 
should not feel pessimistic, nor should we become dis 
couraged; rather, we should combine the efforts of all 
men of goodwill and keep on steadily preaching the 


the press, the I iclio, lectures, 


little 


truth through all channels 


books, moving pictures, etc. In this way, little by 


public conscience will be aroused. The people will open 


their eyes, despite selfish parties interested in keeping 
them in the dark: then they will lead to the Government 


worthy, who will complet 


individuals who are most 


t 


the task by giving more serious thought to education. 


Let us continue sowing even though we ourselves may 


not get to see the fruits of our labors. 









By Walter B. Pitkin 


Author and Psychologist 


OME years ago a young man sought out Rotarian 
Henry Mace Payne, consulting mining engineer and 
geologist, of Los Angeles, California. Just out of school, 
What doing? Anything— 
provided it was out-of-doors. He'd managed to pull 
through school by the skin of his teeth and the grace of 
But he 


he wanted an outdoor job. 


Providence. As a scholar, he was not so good. 
loved being outdoors. 

How could he get a start? 

Rotarian Payne started that youth on a career that to- 
day pays him $300 monthly plus board and room. How? 
By convincing him that with his skimpy background and 
limited skills, he had little chance of ever being anything 
but a common laborer unless he would study the how 
and why of every job on which he was put. 

Today the young man is expert in at least 17 skills. 


Let Rotarian Payne tell how he developed them: “The 
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The first in a series of articles on how to get 
a start in life. Here the author suggests that 
a variety of skills is the spice of opportunity. 


The Mathematics of Versatility 


youth took my advice literally. He started in shovelling 
concrete; went to pick-and-shovel excavation; became 
‘monkey’ on a dragline shovel; asked intelligent ques 
tions at times when the operator cotld answer them 
without being interrupted; learned the principle of 
Diesel engines and bought books about them; associated 
with men in the engineer corps and learned about log 
arithms and trigonometric functions; and is today the 
most all-round useful man I know. The old saw about 
Jack-of-all-trades-and-master-of-none doesn’t apply to 
him. What he does at all, he does well. He can solder, 
weld, braze, temper, put flashing on roofs, mix concrete, 
make keys, file saws, handle carpenters’ tools fairly well, 
is an expert at automobile and internal-combustion cn 
gines, can plot graphs, is a fair draftsman, can run levels 
accurately, can do ordinary electric wiring, and is thor 
oughly dependable and honest.” 

If he were ever out of a job, the young man has liter- 
ally hundreds of opportunities to find another almos' 
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“The beginner . 
for at least one type of opening in each of the three important divisions of business.” 


overnight. We can prove it to him mathematically. 

And that brings us to this month’s advice to young 
folks in search of a start: 

To get a start in life, understand and then apply the 
simple mathematics of versatility. 

To understand it, you do not have to know more than 
an eighth-grade boy. To apply it to your own problems, 
you need only perseverance and a reasonable amount of 
energy. It makes no difference what your beliefs, or 
what your present abilities, or what your situation in life 
may be. The mathematics of versatility will always stand 
you in good stead. 

Haven't you noticed that it is the exceptionally ver- 
satile man or woman who always manages to get and 
hold jobs? Haven’t you been impressed with the re- 
markable versatility of our most successful businessmen? 
Doesn’t the list of skills mastered by Rotarian Payne’s 
protégé explain the young man’s success in difficult 
times? If you doubt it, I invite you to take a private 
course under me in elementary arithmetic. I recom- 
mend that you study elements of combinations and per- 
mutations. A very easy topic, and fascinating. It throws 
more light on the problems of youth today than many a 
sweet volume of adages about honesty and perseverance. 

More and more jobs require special combinations of 
skill and personality traits. Nobody can predict which 
-combinations will serve best. Almost any combination 
is likely to bob up. So, too, with combinations of jobs. 
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The old idea that a young man master only one task 
doesn’t work now. Except in a few high fields, the sin- 
gle-track specialists are at a disadvantage. All along the 
line, a great shake-up is going on. And it recombines 
skills in amazing ways. You must think arithmetically 
in order to appreciate this trend. 

Today many positions can be filled only by men 
skilled in two or more fields of work. I have often called 
these “merger jobs.” Many engineers can find openings 


Many 


porters get their start because they are skilled photogra- 


only if they are good salesmen. newspaper re 
phers and can pick up photos for the city editor while 
covering stories. Many lawyers, after a futile struggle 
to find clients, turn to business and finally get a start 
by using their legal training in conjunction with busi 
ness management or appraisal or accounting. 

Today there are hundreds of openings for two-skill or 
three-skill or four-skill men. And you may be sure that 
such fellows will arrive much sooner than the one-skill 
men. 

Watch the chances pile up for the fellow who is skilled 
in three useful tasks, A, B, and C. He is at least seven 
times better off than the one-skill man. For he can per- 


form tasks A, B, C, AB, AC, BC, ABC 


which may be sought by some employer. 


any one of 


In the same manner, the four-skill man is at least 15 
The five-skill 


man is 26 times better off. And so on, up to the remark- 


times better off than the one-skill fellow. 








From all over the United States and many parts of 
the world comments and useful tips on Aow to get a 
start in life have been pouring in from Rotarians. 
I have been delighted not only with their number, but 
also with the fact that almost every business and pro- 
fession is represented. As I study these, the impor- 
tance of versatility becomes increasingly striking in the 
light of your comments. You will have little difficulty, 








Re: A Simple Mathematical Discovery 


[ think, in accepting the simple discovery about the 
mathematics of versatility announced in the accom 
panying article. Perhaps I’m a little pompous in call- 
ing it a discovery. Yet I have not read nor heard this 
simple explanation of the importance of versatility in 
getting a start in a world where nobody knows much 
about what is going on at any given moment, and 


W. B. Pitkin. 


where conditions are rapidly changing. 
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able California youth, who is hundreds of times better 
off than the one-skill man. 

In this series of articles, we are concerned entirely with 
the problem of getting a start. We do not undertake to 
appraise and analyze careers and opportunities except 1n- 
sofar as these bear on the single matter of getting the 
start that leads, sooner or later, to a career. 

So regardless of careers.and opportynities, it is plain 
that any versatility is better than any ¥ingle-track skill in 
a world where jobs and chances are changing as fast as 
they are today. And even if one’s later career is uncer- 
tain and unpredictable, we may safely go it blind and 
improve our chances by learning more and more tasks. 

But the beginner can go a step further in getting off 
to a good start. He can so select the skills to be mastered 
that he prepares himself for at least one type of opening 
in each of three important divisions of business. (The 
professions present a different problem.) 

Almost every field of business breaks up into three 
important divisions: 

The processing or manufacturing of goods. 
The management of workers. 
The distribution and selling of goods. 

Each division requires workers having different types 
of skills. 

The worker in the processing or manufacturing end 
must know how to manipulate materials and machines. 
The employee in the personnel-management division 
must have specific skills in dealing with people. And 
the man who handles distribution and sales problems 
must know enough about both customers and goods to 
be a salesman. 

Now, the beginner who possesses only a single skill 
—say, welding—can find an opening only in one type of 
work in one of the three great divisions of business. Ob- 


“Let the beginner make known all 
his abilities in each job application.” 
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viously, he increases his chances sevenfold 
if he also knows how to rivet and how to 
repair machinery. 

Suppose, though, that he masters two 
skills connected with the management of 
people: let us say that he learns stenog- 
raphy and knows how to keep a time sheet. 
He steps up his chances of getting a start 
26 times. He ts 26 times better off than with 
his single welding skill. For he is skilled in 
five different skills in the making of goods 
and the managing of people or in any com- 
bination of these. Suppose the factory where 
he works has to reduce its staff. The head 
of the works remembers that young welder 
in the shop who took a course at business school. Why 
not put him half time on welding and let him spend the 
rest of his time at clerical work in the office? That cuts 
labor cost. The employer can get along without his 
full-time stenographer, at least temporarily until business 






picks up. 

Now suppose that our hero picks up Summer work 
selling hose, for instance, door to door. He makes a 
living at it—and learns a lot about housewives and their 
whims as customers. Still a fledgling, he gets valuable 
training in the third great division of business: the dis- 
tribution and selling end. 

Obviously, a young man with such a spread of skills 
is almost ideally prepared for at least some opening in 
the business world, no matter what the situation. Such 
a youth is a very rare person indeed. But I have known 
a few who have trained themselves in such a variety of 
skills—and none of them has ever gone jobless for more 
than a few weeks at a stretch. 

How learn new skills? 

In schools of all sorts, in apprenticeship work, through 
independent study. The resourceful young person needs 
few tips on how to go about learning techniques, trades, 
crafts, and jobs. All he needs is the will to make him- 
self reasonably versatile, plus the horsepower to follow 
-hrough a series of stiff training courses, either off or on 
a job. 

When applying for jobs, he should let prospective em- 
ployers know about his variety of abilities. Naturally, 
in getting a start the beginner need not seek jobs in ev- 
ery field in which he is competent. Rather, let him make 
known all his abilities in each job application. For you 
can never tell when you will come upon an employer 
who needs two or more skills in one, two, or three of the 
big divisions of business which have been discussed. 

Next best to getting a start through having many 
skills is to be willing to learn these—and to let employers 
know your determination to be adaptable and versatile. 
That’s how the California young man finally achieved 
a fine career. You can do the same. But you must be 
willing to devote to the mastery of many skills all the 
time and energy they demand. 

You can’t get ahead if you fritter away your powers 
on pin ball and poker and the Big Apple. 
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The Chemist's 
Way to Peace 


By Harrison E. Howe 


Editor, Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 





BRITISH expert broadcasting the race last Sum- 
mer between the Ranger, defending the America’s Cup, 
and the Endeavour II, the British challenger, said at one 
“The Ranger has just broken out a new set of 
new 


point: 
sails that we know nothing about, 
patented sail.” And a little later he added: 
is out in the distance with this new type of sail.” 

Yes, it was indeed new. And yachting experts after- 
ward declared that the peculiar properties of this sail, a 
4,000-square-foot quadrilateral jib, had quite a bit to do 
What sort of ma- 


some sort of 
“The Ranger 


with the Ranger’s impressive victory. 
terial was it? It was one of those recent products of the 
sort of chemical research which, when applied in indus- 
change the nature of business 


try, is doing much to 
Such research may 


competition and service in our day. 
well play a larger long-time part in bringing interna- 
tional peace than all the conversations and conferences 

that diplomats solemnly conduct from time to time. 
The Ranger’s sail was a special type of rayon, woven 
so closely as to be practically impervious to air, thereby 
getting the last possible bit of pressure from the wind. 
To make it still more effective, it was given a coat of 
lacquer to reduce wind friction, thus getting the full 
In the laboratory (top) develop products as varied as 


rayon (circle—magnified 60 times) for sails, parts or 
decorations for fishing reels, automobiles, clothing. 
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benefit of every fresh puff of breeze. This rayon is the 
type that is being used in the fabric of the latest heavy- 
duty bus and truck tires, threatening to invade exten- 
sively a field long monopolized by cotton fiber. It is so 
strong and durable that tires made with it are said to 
vive two or three times the ordinary mileage; and, be- 
ing heat resistant, it reduces the hazard of blowouts at 
high speeds. 

thanks to invention and the increased 


In our day, 


willingness ol industry to introduce new products 


promptly, buyers have a greatly increased assortment of 
things from which to choose to accomplish a given 
purpose. This means a change in the character of com- 
petition, and, incidentally, in the meaning of service. For 
today the man who serves best is not necessarily the one 
who has the broadest smile and the friendliest disposi- 
tion. Rather, he is the one who gives his customers the 
soundest guidance in choosing from among the multi- 
harious products offered, the particular ones that will 


serve best that customer’s needs. 


Bu: there is another and perhaps more significant 


aspect of this matter, Nations, as such, also have a wider 
choice of things they can use to accomplish given na- 
and a wider choice in the raw materials 


tional purposes 
I think it may be argued 


used to make those things. 
with truth that modern industrial science, chemistry in 
particular, is doing something of great importance to- 
ward furthering world peace. 

Wars are often occasioned by the scramble for supplies 
It has been said 


of raw materials, natural resources. 


that 27 different natural products are necessary in an 


J 


industrialized nation. If a nation possesses 23 of these 


within its own borders, as the United States does, it truly 














Products from synthetic 
rubber latex (below ) in- 
clude pipe-joint cover- 
ings (left)... . Fluffy 
glass (below right) is 
used as an insulating 
material for dwellings. 
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may be called highly self-sufficient; but if a nation has 
only six of them, as Germany does, it is not naturally 
self-sufficient. Chemical synthesis and science in general 
greatly broaden the industrial base, increasing the num- 
ber of raw materials that may be used to produce fin- 
ished products. The basic elements are used, and they 
are found in many places and forms. A primary source 
of nitrates today is the air, and no nation has or can get 
a monopoly of that resource, and no nation needs to 
depend any more on the relatively limited natural de- 
posits, of which the greatest are in South America. Bro- 
mine, needed for use in ethyl gasoline, is now being 
obtained from sea water, and a vast number of additional 
materials undoubtedly can be obtained from the same 
A long-standing monopoly on iodine has been 
Forest 


source. 
broken, thanks to research on California bitterns. 
products are supplying an increasing volume of mate- 
rials needed by industry, such as alcohols, synthetic cam- 
phor, all the cellulose products, and many more. 

The new science levels out some of the inequalities in 
the natural distribution of resources. We have all heard 
exaggerated horror stories about the awful gases and 
explosives and what not invented by chemists to annihi- 
late human life, and to aid and abet international terror- 
ism. But we have heard far too little about the con- 
structive side of the chemist’s work. 

Let’s explore it a bit. 

The number of new products is legion. Their crea- 
tion is the 20th Century’s greatest wonder story. Some 
of them have an odd way of revising pet notions that 
are age-old. A favorite phrase to squelch doubters of 
supposedly self-evident truths has been that most self- 
evident truth: “Can a duck swim?” Of course a duck 
can swim. Any duck. But... a friend of mine had 
a pet duck.- In trying to avoid being hit by an automo- 
bile, this duck had the misfortune to fall into a pool of 
oily, muddy water, and his appearance was such as no 
duck of refinement could tolerate. His mistress promptly 
bathed him, using a new-fangled wetting agent that my 
friend happened to be developing. The duck certainly 
was cleaned. The wetting agent washed off not only 
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the oil from the dirty pool, but also the oil in the duck’s 
feathers that keeps out water and gives it buoyancy in 
the water. After his bath, the duck went out to his pri- 
vate pool unmindful of the wonders of chemistry in a 
changing world, waddled in—and sank! Rescued, it 
was a couple of weeks before the natural oils were 
formed again in quantities sufficient so that the aston- 
ished and somewhat indignant duck could swim. 


Wd xy of the products of medern science would have 
seemed minor miracles not many decades or years ago. And 
miracles, in a sense, they still are; except that their pro- 
duction does not fall outside natural law, as the produc- 
tion of miracles presumably does. Flexible glass cloth 
is one miraculously achieved creation today. A _ glass 
dress, | remember, was shown at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago in 1893, and as a boy of 12 I 
stared at it then in amazement; but it was only an af- 
fair of glass wool and infinite human patience, the fibers 
being comparatively coarse and otherwise inferior to 
those we now have. Modern glass cloth is a triumph 
of chemistry, ceramics, and engineering which spin and 
draw the glass into fibers as strong as steel—fibers that 
can be woven into fabrics as soft as damask. Not long 
ago on an extended train trip I had a broken-down suit- 
case, and tied it together with a tape made of glass which 
I happened to have with me. To relieve the porter’s 
obvious curiosity, I told him that the tape was glass; but 
I think he believed me slightly insane. There is a glass 
carpet in New York on which over 20 million people 
are said to have walked, and it still hardly shows wear. 

The uses of modern glass fiber have not been fully 
explored as yet, but there certainly seems to be an im- 
portant place for it in the electrical industry, as an insu- 
lating material; and perhaps it will make an important 
place for itself eventually as an alternate for asbes- 
tos. There is a deficiency of asbestos rock in some 
countries—for example, the United States; but the ma- 
terials from which glass is made are commonplace and 
may be found nearly everywhere. Glass cloth is not 
likely to replace cotton or rayon for underwear, however, 
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even though one experimenter has so used it. It may 
have a real place in the chemical industry. 

A shortage of natural wool, coupled with hopes of 
realizing national economic self-sufhciency, has caused 
Germany and Italy to produce substitute and artificial 
wools synthetically. Germany’s zellwolle is produced 
from wood fiber, by a process not greatly unlike that 
used in making rayon, and to a certain extent it is an 
effective substitute for the genuine article made accord 
ing to Nature’s formula on the sheep’s back. Indeed, 
some of it is being made with a small, hollow cylindrical 
fiber, the purpose being to imprison air and add to the 
insulating qualities of the material. It is said that Ger 
many this year will produce about 150,000 tons of rayon 
and zellwolle together, this being about one-third of the 
country’s needs; and the price, now about 20 percent 
higher than cotton, is expected soon to be brought down 
to the price of cotton. 

Italy has concentrated on making wool from casein, 
derived from milk. Although a synthetic product, this 
is not a mere substitute, but the real thing, chemically. 


Large quantities of this wool are being manufactured, 


2g 
and the report 1s that 
the factories make this 
wool more cheaply 
than the sheep do. 


It seems obvious 


that the synthesis of 
materials in this 
fashion must have a 


great bearing in the 


Science to the res- 
cue with Pliofilm 
—light, compact, 
and water pi oof 
(right). ... Koro 
seal, synthetic rub- 
ber, is used as ma- 





trix material (be- 
low) for molding 


plaster of Paris. 
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long run on the chances for world peace. Nations that 
can make what they want from the materials they have, 
need not go to war to obtain supplies of materials that 
may have been put up long ago in convenient packages 
by Nature. In other words, we minimize friction. 

To be sure, it seems absurd to us that the people of one 
nation should be in desperate want of a particular food 
substance, when across an imaginary line called a fron- 
tier the people of a neighboring nation may have a sur- 
plus of that substance, and only the intricacies of foreign 
exchange or the idiocies of “nationalism” prevent the 
would-be buyer from buying and the would-be seller 
from selling. In a kinder or simpler world we could 
perhaps adjust such things without much trouble. But 
our world is complex and not always kind; but if ob- 
structions to free commerce encourage the ingenuilly and 
inventiveness of the so-called blockaded nations, the final 
result may be not more war, but more peace. And that 
is an end devoutly to be desired. 

‘There are so many wonders of the modern laboratory 
that in mentioning even a few of them it is hard to know 
where to begin and where to stop. Synthetic camphor 
is not the newest, but its story is intensely interesting. 
A national monopoly was broken when the process was 
perfected. Japan, owning the camphor forests of For- 
mosa, from which the supplies of the world came, could 
control the market at will (insofar as a political force 
can ever control an economic force), and during the 
World War did not hesitate to 
put the price up till camphor 
was selling in the United States 
for $3.75 a pound, entirely out 





of line for industrial uses. 
American research, however, 
has found a way to produce 
cheaply, from turpentine, a 
camphor chemically identical 
with that from the camphor 
trees; and today, with over 60 
percent of her domestic cam- 
phor consumption produced at 
home, and able to produce all 
of it quite easily, the United 
States fears no artificial short- 
age. Certainly she will not 
start a war just to get camphor! 
The price of camphor now is 
around 35 cents a pound. 
Synthetic rubber, so-called, is 
not so cheap as natural rubber. 
Indeed, it is not a real rubber 
chemically, but a rubberlike substance. However, for 
many purposes it is better than natural rubber from the 
rubber tree. And nations producing it are released from 
dependence on distant and sometimes dubious sources 
of supply. Russia is making its synthesized rubber, 
Sovprene, mostly from alcohol derived from potatoes; 
Germany makes what it calls Buna from butadiene start- 
ing with acetylene; the best-known American synthetic 
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Essential in ethyl gasoline, bromine 
is now obtained from sea water. 
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rubbers are Neoprene, using acetylene; Thiokol from 
ethylene, chlorine, and sulphur; and Koroseal, made 
from vinyl acetate and a plasticizer. Each of these raw 
materials seems a far cry from the finished product. But 
if the way of a maid with a man is strange, so is the way 
of chemistry with its raw materials. 

Everyone has heard how it was found during the 
World War that maggot-infested wounds healed bette: 
than others antiseptically cleaned, and with fewer gan 
grenous complications. Indeed, this knowledge is said 
to date back to the Napoleonic Wars. But it was only 
during the World War that it became a subject of ener- 
getic research and led to the business of producing sterilk 
maggots which physicians could introduce into wounds. 
Maggots were fairly widely used; and they did the job. 
But the idea was revolting to many people, so chemists 
found a better way. They explored until they discovered 
what it was the maggots did. They generated a cura 
tive substance. The chemists therefore found a way to 
produce that substance without maggots — urea, it is 
called—and when used under competent direction, it 
seems to be enormously effective in treating wounds, 
ulcers, gangrene, throat infections, and osteomyelitis, and 
for post-operational healing. 

In the long list of important new products that mark 
the scientific industrial revolution of our day, might be 
mentioned also such things as Lastex, artificial sponges, 
plastics of all kinds, safety glass and glass that can be 
seen through in one direction only, new 
kinds of soap, Pliolite and waterproof 
garments of Pliofilm that can be tucked 
in a midget handbag, the fabricated 
type of artificial leather, cellophane and 
all the products of cellulose, new steels 
of immense tensile strength and special 
qualities, and so on and on. 

A wonder story, surely. But much 
more, too. It is also a story of hope and 
the progress of peace on earth. We 
have been frustrated on many fronts in 
our desire for peace. But our desire for 
it has gone on growing from year to 
year and from generation to generation. 
And I think perhaps the very most tel 
ing blows in its behalf today are all 
these researches that are showing us 
how to live with the materials we have, 
without quarrelling and spilling blood 
in order to possess ourselves of the ma- 
terials others have ... in order that 
they, when their strength is recovered, 
may fight again and win it all back. Chemists are dail) 
showing us how we can make more and more of the 
things we want and need from materials around us that 
have been scorned throughout history as of little worth. 

The chemist’s way to peace is indirect and roundabow', 
possibly. But when its true significance is known and 
measured, I think it may be considered the greatcs' 
wonder story of them all. 
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Old Man’s Game? 


By Bob Edgren, Jr. 


CCORDING to the current rules of the United 
States Golf Association, no tournament golfer may 
carry more than 14 clubs in his bag. We are wonder- 
ing what is happening to a fellow named Fred X. 
Fry, who has so many putters that he couldn’t use 
them all if he put a different one in his bag every 
week for the rest of his life. 

He’s been collecting putters for years. He has one 
with which Harry Vardon won six British Opens, one 
from Bobby Jones, and one with a level, wind gauge, 
and compass on it. He couldn’t use them up at the 
rate of one a week because he has 200 to start with 
and gets more at the rate of two a week. 

How he happened to start collecting is a mystery. 
Perhaps, like many another professional golfer, he got a 
lot of new putters when he missed his first important 
two-foot putt. 

Even the best players miss ‘em. While trying to 
qualify for the P. G. A. championship, Fred McLeod— 
one of the very best putters—missed the cup from a dis- 
tance of three inches. Captain Bullock Webster, a fine 
player who was prominent in the British Amateur a 
couple of years ago, took three putts from six inches 
away on the last green in the 1937 Northern California 
Open—with a huge gallery looking on! He slapped at 
the ball twice; each time it hopped out of the cup. The 
final putt was a one-inch affair which the good Captain 
studied from all angles. 

Henry Cotton, British Open champion in 1934 and 
1937, had a three-foot putt on the last green in the 1934 
tourney to break Gene Sarazen’s record of 283. Cotton 
was putting like a wizard. In his first two rounds he 
shot 67-65, which was so unheard of that the officials 
at the scoreboard didn’t even have the figures to put 
up such a score! He seemed to be sweeping the ball 
into the hole. Everything went down. Then, on the 
last green, he faced a three-foot putt for the world’s 
_tecord. 

He had another good reason for wanting to sink it, 
too. He was an Englishman and Sarazen, the holder of 
the record made in an English championship, was an 
American. The gallery, of course, was with him to 
the last man. 

Cotton studied the putt for five or six minutes. 
He waited until the crowd was quiet. He took 
several practice strokes with that smooth, flaw- 
less swing of his. Then he stepped up to the 


ball and hit it. 
Did he sink the putt? He did 


not. He missed just like any dub. 
Ky Laffoon, while setting a rec- 
ord score in the Cavalier Open in 





“He missed just 
like any dub,” 


ina 


Virginia, took only 30 strokes on the first nine holes. 


Yet in these 30 strokes he missed a two-foot putt on the 
sixth and three-putted the seventh. 

But Tommy Armour, winner of the two greatest golf 
championships in the world—the British and the American 
Opens—once made that performance look pale. 

Tommy’s ball was one foot from the cup, and it took him three 


putts to get down; a mistake which cost him the Canadian Open 


championship. 

Motion-picture cameras make a grinding noise 
which often upsets championship golfers on the put- 
ting green. In the finals of the United States Amateur 
championship in 1936, Jack McLean, of Scotland, 
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touching the green. Nice driving, if you can do it! 
he was putting. In the strained quiet which followed Just as a comment on Dr. Hughes’ golf, not long ago 
he nervously took three putts anyway. Usually tourna- he played a 500-hole match with Charley Yates, British 
ment golfers regard the motion-picture camera as a curse. | Amateur champion. Hughes, who was Georgia State 
For this reason, it comes as a surprise to many people to champion, won two up and was treated to a chicken 
hear that there was once an Open champion who actually — dinner as a result. This match took several months 
invited the cameramen to do their stuff while he was taking — to play and was conducted over three different At- 


asked the cameramen not to run their machines while 


the last vital putts on the final green. lanta courses. 

That man was Bill Burke. Another queer thing about his | Dr. Hughes may be very good at reaching the cup 
invitation was that it came at the end of the most trying without having his ball touch the green, but did 
tournament that has ever been held for the United States Open you ever hear of a man able to reach a green 160 
championship. Burke and George Von Elm tied at the end yards away without even playing a shot? 
of the regulation 72 holes. They were ordered to play 36 more, It happened to A. J. Hilbert at the Belle Monti 
which they did. They were still tied. The officials demanded Country Club, Belmont, California. Playing the 
36 more. At the end of these, Burke was ahead by one stroke — sixth hole he dropped his ball on the tee while 
and won the title. his opponent, J. Willey, was preparing to shoot. 

As he stood on the 18th green, he knew he had three putts to Mr. Willey swung. His ball started out just in 
win. He turned to the newspaper photographers and moving- time to collide with the ball dropped by Mr. 
picture men. Hilbert, with the result that the startled Mr. 

“Boys,” he said, “they've been running you ragged all day. You Hilbert saw his ball fly to the green 160 yards 
can shoot all you want while I’m putting, this time. This cham- away without his having even had a shot 
pionship belongs to papa!” And it did—although he needed all at it! 
three putts, at that. ~ When a golfer makes a shot that sails far 
A off to the right or left, he usually moans to 

FREAK of the opposite extreme from the missed short putt himself, “Oh, what a bum swing!” Joe Ezar, 
is the hole-in-one. J. Everett Eaves, of the Audubon Golf Club, — the trick-shot golfer, carr put on a perform 
New Orleans, did his very best to combine them both. ance that would make such a golfer think 

Playing a litthe Winter golf on December 6, 1936, Mr. Eaves took a he was seeing things. For Ezar can put 
terrific whack at the ball on the 18th tee of the Audubon links and four balls on the tee, hit them all with one 
missed the ball completely. Somewhat annoyed at the guffaws of his swing, and make all four do different 
companions, he then took more careful aim and produced a perfect things. One hooks, one slices, one goes 
shot which sailed all the way to the green—242 yards—and into the | straight down the fairway, and one pops 


cup for what weuld have been a hole-in-one if he hadn’t already wasted | neatly up in the air, where he catches it 
one shot on the Winter air. with his hand. 
For downright neatness, though, it’s hard to beat the record of Dr. That last part gets *em—the way he 


Julius Hughes, one of the finest golfers in the South of the 
United States. Dr. Hughes has made two hole-in-ones, 
which is not extraordinary in itself, but cast an eye on the 
workmanship with which he did it. Both times the ball 
sailed straight and true from the tee into the cup, so accur- 
ately that the ball hit the cup and stayed in it without ever 


“  . . the ball sailed 
straight... and hit 
the cup and stayed 
in it without ever 
touching the green.” 
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can purposely play what would ordinarily be a “missed” 
shot, and not even have to bend over to pick up the re- 
mains! 

Leo Diegel, who is not a trick-shot artist but a fine 
tournament player, once injured one foot severely dur- 
ing a tournament. He played every shot in his next 
round standing on one foot, and turned in a score of 
66 for 18 holes, which was a new course record. 

A few years ago, golf was said to be an old man’s 
game. Now it has swung so far to the opposite extreme 
that one 12-year-old girl won an important champion- 
ship for women and a 13-year-old girl won a State 
championship. 

Clara Callender was the 12-year-old girl. She left 
her desk at the local grammar school to enter the Del 
Monte championship for women, a State-wide tourna- 
ment that is held annually in connection with the Cali- 
fornia State championship for men at Pebble Beach. 
It is not accurate in Clara’s case to make the usual state- 
ment that she drove them straight but not far, for she 
was driving them both straight and far, as her win in a 
driving contest for women soon afterward attested. 


I. THE finals she met a woman who had plenty of 
tournament experience, Mrs. Brent Potter. At that time 
Mrs. Potter was Pacific Northwest women’s champion. 
Clara won the match on the 34th hole with as beautiful 
a finish as you'd care to see. The hole was a hard par 
four for women. Clara’s drive was right down the 
middle, leaving her a full wood from the green. The 
green sloped away down the side of a hill, requiring 
an accurately judged shot off to the right to roll around 
and hold the green. Clara’s judgment was perfect; her 
second shot rolled past the pin about 15 feet. However, 
the putt remaining was the hardest one on the entire 
course. It was partly downhill, on a fast, but uneven, 
green, with a terrific break off to the right. The gallery 
waited in tense silence to see whether this child would 
blow up and fail to lay the first putt close enough for a 
possible four. 

Clara considered the problem coolly, stroked the ball 

with a careful, delicate swing. It ran up to the cup 
and plunked in for a birdie three— 
and a man’s birdie at that—to end the 
match. Clara thus became the coun- 
try’s youngest big-tournament winner. 
Her scoring was of championship 
caliber, too. She had a 79 in the morn- 
ing and was slightly better than that 
in the afternoon. 

The 13-year-old State champion was 
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Dorothy Kirby, of Atlanta, Georgia. In 1933, she won 
the championship of Georgia. This little girl, weighing 
less than 100 pounds, couldn't hit a ball very far. She 
was very accurate with her irons and no player in the 
tournament could match her skill on the greens. Doro- 
thy’s opponent in the finals was Margaret Maddox, 
former Georgia and Southern champion, so Dorothy, too, 
won her way to the top over seasoned opposition. 


An old man’s game? Those days are gone forever. 


“TItwas partly downhill, 
on a fast, but uneven, 


green, with a terrific 
break off to the right.” 
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By William Moulton Marston 





OST people spend at least a 
third of their lives being bored; and the 
strange part of it is that their so-called 
amusements bore them more than work. 

Put five or six people together on a business 
task and each will take considerable interest 
in it. They have to; their jobs depend upon 
it. But gather a similar group of persons to- 
gether at home and each is bored to extinction 
by the pet subjects of the others. 

And why? Because they have not mas- 
tered the art of acquiring new interests. They 
have not learned to enjoy the variety of en- 
tertainments this world offers. 

Yet it can be done. And it doesn’t require any col- 

lege degree or particular talent, only an elementary un- 

derstanding of one’s own capabilities. What you do, the 
attitude you take, determines your feeling. If you listen 
to your husband talk politics or your wife rave about 
clothes because you “have to,” trying to escape mentally 
the while and paying as little attention as possible, you 
experience terrible boredom. On the other hand, if you 
dive into the topic mentally, take a spontaneous interest 
in it, try to master it, compete with Fred’s knowledge 
of politics or Lil’s information about dress and fashions, 
if you want more of the thing that once bored you, you'll 
find yourself enjoying it tremendously. That is’ your 
truly divine capacity for making life pleasant. You can- 
not control what other people are interested in, but you 





can control and enlarge your own interests to include 
theirs, and you must do it if you hope to enjoy life. 

I knew a young lady who was badly bored by a wom 
an’s club. Her friends attended regularly and she hadn’ 
the backbone to be different. So this supposed recreation 
became her worst punishment. She sat through lectures 
week after week, dumb and miserable. Then other mem 
bers talked her into organizing a drama class. 

Caught in the net of hard work she was compelled to 
interest herself in it to escape. Suddenly, one day, she 
discovered that she didn’t want to escape; the club work 
fascinated her. She read books on the drama. She read 
plays from Shakespeare to Eugene O'Neill. A vast, new 
field of esthetic interest invited her éxploration and sh¢ 
plunged into it eagerly. Lectures at the club took on 
new meaning. Other subjects came alive for her also 
poetry, civic reform, current events. Today she has a 
living, growing mind instead of a dull brain saturated 
with boredom. 

In many instances your attitude toward a given ac- 
tivity can be changed by a simple act of will. You need 
only decide to do the thing you dislike and automaticall) 
you find yourself enjoying it. Many men are utter!) 
bored by wifely insistence that they look into shop win 
dows. They gaze obediently with unseeing eyes while 
sputtering indignantly in the privacy of their own minds. 
But martyrdom is unnecessary. I have persuaded man) 
a husband to look into show windows of his own vol! 


tion. The results are astonishing. Behind plate glass 
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“Launched on this mental adventure you will give 
ever-increasing attention to... a new world which 1s 
yours for the desiring, a world of beauty, of interest.” 


lie new worlds full of interest and amusement. No 
artistic insight is needed to reveal these treasures, only 
a mental opening of the eyes. What women have always 
seen becomes visible to men the instant they choose to 
look. 

Most men mistakenly assume that you look into show 
windows to find something to buy. Women know bet- 
ter. They enjoy window-shopping for its own sake. 
Store windows, when you look into them with pleasure- 
seeking eyes, are strange places full of mental adventure. 
They contain first clues to dozens of treasure hunts 
which, if you follow them, lead te as many different 
varieties of treasure. 


A MAN who was particularly bored with art glared 

impatiently at a window display of Chinese paintings. 
“Senseless things,” he snorted. “All out of proportion!” 
His wife laughingly informed him that the Chinese idea 
of perspective is to draw objects as they look from above. 
Like an airplane view, she said. That caught his interest 
—he is an aviation enthusiast. He began studying Chi- 
nese art and now he is an amateur specialist in a subject 
which once irritated him. 

Experienced window adventurers maintain that the 
perfect hunting ground for rare interests is the antique 
‘store, commonly called a “junk shop.” Wide silver brace- 
lets worn by Arab girls for protection rather than orna- 
ment, heavy metal collars once welded about the necks 
of Saxon serfs, crystal balls which develop strange visions 
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when one gazes fixedly into their mystic depths, gold 
ankle chains with real locks which formerly encircled 
All these 


offer fascinating points of departure for mental journeys 


the slender limbs of some sultan’s favorite. 


into far fields. 

Glass has its own delightful story to tell—the delicate 
blue-green Peruvian product, glass colored red by an ad- 
mixture of gold, the spun glass of Venetian invention, 
and the unbreakable eyeglasses of modern America, all 
stand ready, in show windows, to lead one from com 
monplace boredom to rare entertainment. The color 
themes of fashion-shop window displays are a never-fail 
ing source of mental enrichment—a window in which 
the clothes displayed carry out the colors of an Audubon 
print, for instance, showing how a whole scheme of in- 
terior decoration is often taken from a single picture or 
hanging. 

A like method of acquiring new pleasures is delib 
erately to substitute a distasteful activity for one you al 
ready enjoy. Suppose, for example, that you are willing 
to get up at 6 o'clock in the morning and drabble around 
the golf course with a fellow addict, but you cannot en 
dure the thought of helping your wife dig a trench for 


You abhor 


it is your idea of the devil’s 


sweet-pea planting or set out a rare azalea. 
gardening and always have 
Sull there is hope tor you 


Try Make a 


heroic resolve to give up golt for a few weeks and get 


most boresome invention. 
from your wife’s point of view. this: 
your fun and exercise out of tilling the soil. 

Once you open your previously closed emotion centers 
to raising of flowers, the results will astonish you. Pur- 
suit of rare plants and blossoms becomes a never-ending 
exploration. There are beautiful shrubs and dwarf trees 
you can buy at any good nursery, such as Chinese wis- 
teria, Spanish broom, or Japanese cut-leafed maple. But 
there are others—syntheris reniformis, for example, a 
small plant with shining leaves and spikes of bright blue 
flowers—for which you have to pester collectors, or raise 
from seed procured after months of persistent effort. 
Sometimes you see a picture of some rare flower and 
search years for it in vain. Then you spot the seed in an 
obscure list, send for it, experiment, and eventually real 
ize the truly Napoleonic triumph of producing under 
perfect control in your own garden a flower that garden 
lovers will travel thousands of miles to see. 

You make a pool, plant water lilies, photograph them 
from above, Chinese-painting fashion, with sparkling 
drops of dew still on the petals, and win a prize for the 
best flower picture of the year, a recent accomplishm« nt 
of one of my neighbors. That leads to new chains of 
interests—water plants, amateur photography, color- 
camera studies, even drawing and painting, thereby dis 
closing a talent you never knew was yours until garden 
enthusiasm stirred your creative desire. 

It is really pathetic how arbitrarily we stodgy humans 
close our mental entrances against the unexplored joys 
of life. 
take on an activity you have unknowingly assumed is 


Cut off a well-developed amusement interest, 


boresome, and, after you have tasted the flavor of your 
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“You will find yourself interested, alert... trium- 
phant in the absorbed attention which they give you.” 


freshly discovered pleasure, draw up a private statement 
of your psychological bank balance. You will find that 
your sum total of emotional riches has greatly and per- 
manently increased. 

Sympathetic understanding of people we like can often 
be used to make others’ idiosyncrasies a source of enjoy- 
ment rather than a cause of annoyance. Most parents, no 
matter how loving, permit themselves to be nagged into 
bored irritation by children’s questions. “Why don’t you 
want me to talk about dead cats at the table, Mummie?” 
“How can a fly walk upside down on the ceiling?” 
Quite legitimate and intelligent queries from the youth- 
ful point of view. But parents are thinking about some- 
thing else. They do not want to think about the sub- 
jects which interest youngsters. 

Yet if you open your eyes to children, they introduce 
you to forgotten worlds of vital and stimulating mental 
activity. You will be surprised at the amount of fun you 
get out of it. You will be amazed how your feelings 
change. When the youngsters begin to ask questions, 
you will find yourself interested, alert, eager to supply 
answers, triumphant in the absorbed attention which 
they give you. 

What's more, once you have decided to sympathize 
with your youngster’s mental interests and enjoy them, 
you will find yourself embarked on a strenuous career of 
adult education. “Who made God?” is an elementary 
query you must learn to answer before you can pass your 
first child-set examination. Some general answer may 
satisfy, but when your youngster asks you more specific 
questions, as, “How do they mine salt, Daddy?” or, “Can 
a snail smell?” you suddenly feel humble, inadequate. 

But we'll look it 
Then you acquire 

You read a text- 


You have to say, “I don’t know, son. 
up in the reference book tonight.” 

a new interest, or revive an old one. 
book or an encyclopedia and you experience again the 
thrill of learning. You have the curious-minded little 
ones to thank for that, and for the months or maybe 
years of reading on some absorbing subject which nat- 


urally follows. 


, ee are times when you find yourself unable to 
tread a new path because you are standing on your own 
toes. The pleasure-producing desire you need to adopt 
may be repressed by some other dominant, compelling 
wish which resents competition. 

A well-known businessman confessed to me that he 
hadn't read anything but newspapers for years. Books 
bored him. I told him he must switch his attention from 
business to other interests for the sake of mental health. 
Relieved of his underconscious feeling that he ought to 
concentrate day and night on business problems, he be- 
gan to read—economics at first, then psychology, biog- 
raphy, and fiction. He has developed a dozen new in- 
terests as a result of his reading and has recovered a good 
share of his youthful animation he thought was lost. 
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A needless limitation from which many strong-minded 
people suffer is their unwillingness to listen to what 
others say. They may be attentive for politeness’ sake, 
but all the time they are bored to mental deafness. “I've 
always wanted to know things,” Mrs. Velma Kingsley 
told me, “but when I ask some expert to explain, I get 
so bored with his explanation that I can’t listen.” Mrs. 
Kingsley felt insulted when I told her that listening bores 
her because she wants to do all the talking herself. She 
had not realized this, of course. But actually she endures 
a lot of needless punishment and misses much valuable 
information because she is afraid, subconsciously, that 
opening her mind to other people’s ideas will inhibit her 
own. 

This common fault is quite easy to cure. You need 
only realize that listening open-mindedly 1s the most in- 
telligent form of asserting your own superiority. Get the 
feeling of being a critic, a judge, a scientist, a collector of 
new ideas, always interested in hearing what others hav« 
to contribute. Then you will enjoy listening more than 
talking—and open a broad, new entrance to your brain 
through which countless fascinating subjects for thought 
may enter. : 

A cause of boredom closely related to an anti-listening 
attitude is “machine shyness.” It is amazing how many 
men and women drive a motorcar, yet when anything 
goes wrong, they just take the car to a service station and 
kill time while it is being repaired. They “cannot un- 
derstand,” and so are bored by mechanical principles 
which can be mastered by an intelligent boy of 14. 

In my youth I devised a radio telephone which didnt 
work very well. I told a youngster about it the other 
day, and he rebuked me. “You didn’t use enough am- 
plifying tubes,” he said, and went on to demonstrate ™) 
mistakes. That 15-year-old knew more about radio than 
electrical engineers knew when I was a boy. He had 
absorbed his knowledge from magazines and advertise: 
ments and taking old radios apart because he was intcr- 
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ested in them. The same sources of fascinating modern 
information are open to every adult, plus many more 
comprehensive, scientific explanations of our everyday 
miracles. 

We accept the results—by far the least entertaining 
aspect of science—unquestioningly, and leave the major 
amusement to children and technicians. 

Yet suppose you decide to listen actively and curiously 
to the technicians. Your oil heater won’t work and the 
company expert comes to repair the thermostat. You'll 
find him a willing talker. Ask him to explain the prin- 
ciple of expanding and contracting metal, show you the 
mechanism of the clock which turns off your furnace at 
any hour you elect. He may talk too fast, use a lot of 
terms of which you do not know the meaning. Stop 
him. Ask him to talk your language. He'll love it. 
There never was a true mechanician who did not get a 
thrill out of explaining his work. The more questions, 
the more detail demanded, the more he enjoys his dis- 
courses. 

Interest is like appetite. All you 
need is a taste of some intriguing mental food to whet 
Of course, it is often 


It feeds on itself. 


your desire for a man-sized meal. 
true that those who are accustomed to a given type of 
intellectual menu take small pains to dish it out in 
appetizing doses. Many wives serve their husbands with 
vast quantities of verbal fodder about house furnishing, 
color schemes, interior decorations, and the like, never 
once realizing that the men “can’t take it.” An extraor- 
dinary number of people are bored to tears by too much 
talk about remodelling houses, architectural styles, and 
the making of old shacks into arty Summer places. 

When a friend offers to show his new cottage, the 
bored person seldom has strength of mind to refuse. 
And boredom progresses in geometric proportion to the 
amount of admiration which it 
Oddly, too, house hobbyists are not satisfied 


seems necessary to 
express. 


with mere approval; they want critical reactions and sug- 
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gestions. They want to argue and discuss. But take a 
nibble of interest, now and then, and watch your appetite 
for this subject grow. 

Here is an easy way to acquire interest in architecture: 
consider the human purposes which different types of 
houses served in the times and civilizations in which they 
were conceived. The Turkish mansion, for example, 
had lattices through which harem women could see men 
passing without being themselves seen, pools where beau 
ties might disport themselves without fear of intrusion 
of any man save their master, towers where Allah might 
be saluted and enemies seen afar off, and roof tops where 
heat-oppressed inmates might cool themselves in the 
breeze that rose with the setting sun. 


0. consider the old New England house: the protrud 


ing second story a device from which to shoot Indians 
who assaulted the doors, its well beneath the kitchen 
floor served by a pump to insure against thirst when be 
sieged by savages, and its secret passages, as in the Salem 
house of the Seven Gables, to permit fugitives from the 
King’s justice to live comfortably in the attic yet escape 
easily when officers of the law appeared with search 
warrants. 

The English baronial castle with its dungeons for pet 
prisoners, the false fronts of one-story hotels and banks 
in American pioneer towns, designed to impress Eastern 
dudes, and the Hollywood stage-spectacle houses with 
their searchlighted swimming pools and scores of ornate 
rooms furnished by a hired decorater but never used ex 
cept for show, offer diverse pegs on which to hang yout 
curiosity and your amused appreciation of times and 
peoples. 

Once launched on this mental adventure you will give 
ever-increasing attention to houses beautiful and ugly 
and to the features which make them so. You will study 
wood versus plaster, Sheraton and Chippendale and mod 
ern originals, chromium furniture and glass, oriental 
rugs and electric stoves. And your reward will be worth 
the effort. 


the desiring, a world of beauty, of psychological interest, 


Here again is a new world which is yours for 


and of satisfaction out of which nothing but your own 
stubbornness can keep you. 

Happiness is not a picture which can be painted with 
a few bold, sweeping strokes. It is, rather, a delicately 
wrought mosaic whose intricate pattern is composed of 
many small pleasures and interests. The people who get 
real joy out of living are those who continually manu 
facture little harmonious pleasure pieces of experience. 
Every boredom and dislike is the raw material of pleas 
ure. 
the ever-ready desire which is yours for the thinking. 


The only manufacturing equipment you need is 
p Pan} 


You 


I'd rather be happy than President or King. 


“have” to live with other people, share their activities, 
and go through the motions of orthodox existence—you 
might as well enjoy it. 

“Once you open your previously closed emotion centers 

to raising of flowers, the results will astonish you.” 














bropaganda for Goose and Gander 


By Clyde R. Miller 


Secretary, The Institute for Propaganda Analysis 


UT IN THE American West they tell a story 
about a town in which there was a great quarrel as to 
whether or not the community center should buy a new 
organ, As tempers were rising and arguments flying, 


one of the city fathers asked a retired rancher how he 


stood on the controversy. The old fellow adjusted his 
cud and said he had not made up his mind yet, but 
added: “When I do, PU be pretty mad.” 


The anecdote illustrates pertectly one of the grave 
problems ot modern ciizenship—the problem of propa- 
We are 


to become “pretty mad” when confronted with 


} 
RPaihaa 


Most of us are like that retired rancher. 
likely 
propaganda we find distasteful. In our bitterness we 
are hkely to become violent counterpropagandists. 
Propaganda really is nothing more nor less than opin- 
won which is intended to influence the actions and opin- 
wns of others with reterence to some predetermined end. 
We think of it, usually, as words, but it can be an act 
inténded to influence the opinions and actions of others. 
American history offers an excellent example, the Boston 
Tea Party 


episode with great care, timed it very nicely, and uulized 


Old Samuel Adams apparently planned that 


it skilfully to crystallize the opinions of the colonials 
against the British Tories and the redcoats. He used it 
to make public opinion jell 

Most of the propagandas to which we as citizens are 
exposed, however, are expressed in words, printed or 
spoken, communicated to us by press, radio, newsreel, 
propaganda usually is 


speaker. If we remember that 


simply the expression of an opinion, we can see that one 


method so frequently advocated for dealing with the 
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Opinion and information must be 
subjected to the searching light 
of logic, but, likewise, man must 
analyze his own mental processes. 


propaganda problem—namely, the method of suppres 
sion—would not solve the problem at all. Suppression o! 
propaganda would be suppression of freedom of spe« 
and press and assembly. 

That method has been tried, and seems always to ha 
resulted in a static, nonprogressive society. It was, 
example, the method of the Middle Ages, when n« 
ideas were harried like rats in a cheese cellar. Anyé 
in those times who, like Columbus, was bold enough | 
declare that the world was round, turned on an axis, a! 
revolved around the sun was persecuted or ridiculed 
Censure hung over the heads of all whose behavi 
varied from the norm. The reason for this is pi: 
Controlling groups suppressed all propaganda but 
own. Anyone with an opinion repugnant to the ru! 
group was unwelcome and might be dealt with hars! 
“I,” said Louis XIV as late as 1715, “am the State.” 

Psychologically there is little difference between m: 
ern man, no matter what his nationality, and his ances' 
of centuries ago. All of us, no matter where we liv« 
the world, have our quota of what we sometimes « 
“human nature.” All of us are likely to become wor! 
up and emotional when crossed. If we are persons 
strong opinions, which means persons of strong pro! 
gandas, we as individuals are prone to become like D 
Johnson. When the small end of his gun of argum« 


failed, it is said he wouk the big end. 
Let us cast this_a n, to borrow a term from 


® ~ . . T 
dramatists. _ Enter Jiggs, the comic-paper character. | 


~ 
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his boyhood he learned to eat and to like corned beef and 
cabbage. It sustained him well while he was a ditcher, 
and he sees no reason for substituting gastronomic 
falderal now that he is wealthy. Not so Maggie, his 
wife, whom we see seated at an escritoire, writing notes 
on embossed stationery. Her early habits have been con- 
ditioned and changed by newly released desires to be 
stylish and elegant. For her, corned beef and cabbage 
are “out”—and she is determined that Jiggs shall conform 
to her scheme of what’s right and proper. He asks for 
a corned-beef-and-cabbage dinner. 
ever-handy rolling pin—and exeunt Jiggs and the rolling 
pin. The bump on his head doesn’t interfere, however, 


She reaches for the 


with his enjoyment of his favorite food at Dinty Moore’s 
in the next scene. 


y oem this episode and we discover in it the ele- 
ments of our propaganda problem. We have here a con- 
flict of opinions manifest in rival propagandas. Neither 
Jiggs nor Maggie has thought much about their dif- 
ferences of opinion; they just have them. Each tries to 
suppress the other and is ruffled—like the retired ranch- 
er, gets “pretty mad”—at opposition. Each has an au- 
thoritarian attitude, and by keeping the dispute on an 
emotional plane it promises to continue as long as chil- 
dren, short and tall, read funny papers. 

But aren’t most of us in the Jiggs-and-Maggie class? 
We have multitudes of opinions about which we haven't 
thought at all. Some of them don’t matter much, but I 
suggest that when the issues concern public welfare, it 
is important that we sit back and inspect our attitudes. 
Perhaps we will make a list of the issues big and little 
on which we have opinions, and on which we utter 
propagandas. The fate of my country is not likely to 
rest upon my attitude and opinion or my propaganda for 
or against corned beef and cabbage, but the opinions my 


“The old fellow ad- 
justed his cud and said 
he had not made up 
his mind yet, but 
added: ‘When I do, 
I'll be pretty mad.” 





fellow citizens awdI hold on certain issues and the propa- 
gandas we issue and accept may profoundly affect the 
nation. 

Consider the many issues on which people feel strong 
ly!’ Here are a few, chosen almost at random from the 
debates - of - the- month familiar to readers of Tue 
Rorarian: the Triple-A farm program; inflation; sales 
tax; Communism; control of newspapers; 30-hour week; 
trade unionism; control of the manufacture of war muni 
tions; social%ecurity; government spending; public own 
ership of utilities; “buying American.” 

When we become bitter about these and many another 
public issue, our agitation may actually be more import 
tant in determining our part in public welfare than when 
it appertains to corned beef and cabbage for dinner. It 
is so easy to be emotional, so hard to be thoughtful. 
Propagandists, knowing this or acting upon the princi 
ple, unconsciously infect others with their own emotions 
so that mass emotion—and action—resullts. 

Walter Lippmann has well pointed out: “Where all 
think alike, no one thinks very much.” Worse than that, 
where no one thinks very much, everyone is likely to feel 
very strongly. This must have been in the mind of him 
who first said, “Those whom the gods would destroy 
they first make mad.” 
It is natural for men to have opinions and to make 
There is nothing inherently wrong with 


here are 


pre ypagandas. 


the raw concept of propagandas—but t propa 


gandas and propagandas. And it makes for happier and 


richer living in the home, in the Rotary Club, in business 
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—indeed, throughout the gamut of social contacts—if we 
understand the nature of propaganda. Then we can, on 
the one hand, guard ourselves against as foolish an ex- 
penditure of energy as that marking the Jiggs-Maggie 
conflict, and, on the other, avoid being “taken in” by 
hardly less well-founded propaganda from others. To 
do this, two things must be done: 

1. When we find ourselves becoming excited and emo- 
tional on controversial themes, let us say to ourselves, 
“Sit tight now, old man—keep smiling, don’t get ‘pretty 
mad,’ ” 

2. Let us ask ourselves, “Just what is the issue on 
which I have this opinion? What are the factors in- 
What are the opinions expressed? How do 
these differ from my own opinion? Who holds them? 
What are the interests of those who hold them? Have 
the minds of those who hold opinions contrary to my 
own been conditioned as children by church or school 
or parents or economic status or neighborhood or geo- 
graphical section to believe as they believe? How have 
these factors conditioned my mind to make me believe 


volved? 


as I believe? 

Having asked these questions and having asked them 
in the best of humor, in what scientists call “the scientific 
temper,” we have taken 
the first important step 


. ; lilustrations by 
toward dealing with our 


John Norment 
own opinions and with 
the opinions of others. 
We have subjected 
them to analysis. 

But someone is sure 
to ask, “What is the 
difference between opin- 
ion and fact, and isn’t 
fact or the citation of 
fact or the omission of 
fact often propaganda?” 
Most com- 
mon propagandas, how- 
ever, are the expressions 
of opinions, and we 


It is indeed. 


can recognize them be- 
cause most of our opin- 
ions and most of the 
opinions disagreeing 
with ours take one of 
two forms. As propa- 
gandists, all of us fit 
our opinions into these 
two forms correspond- 
ing to which are the two most common propaganda 
devices. 

The first is the name-calling device. The second is the 
glittering-generalities device. A professional propagan- 
dist utilizes these devices consciously. Most of us utilize 
these devices unconsciously. 

In name-calling, our purpose consciously or uncon- 
sciously takes the form of affixing a bad name or label 
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“It was the method of the Middle Ages, when new 
ideas were harried like rats in a cheese cellar. 
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to a race, a group, a nation, a principle, a party, a prac- 
tice which we reject and condemn and which we would 
have others reject and condemn. 

In July of this year at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, the 
former soldiers of the Confederate and Union armies met 
to observe the 75th anniversary of a great battle in a civil 
war. Once they were “Johnny Rebs” or “Rebels” and 
“Yanks” or “Damnyankees,” as readers of Gone wit/ 
the Wind are reminded. “Tory” was an evil-sounding 
label for “loyalists” during the American Revolution. 
And so on. In short, bad names connote to their users 
evil, baseness, and wickedness, just as the bad name 
“heretic” connoted these qualities in medieval times. 
Make up your own list; it will surprise you! 

As name-calling is a device to discredit, the glittering 
generalities device is one to cause us to esteem races, 
groups, nations, principles, parties, and practices. Herc 
propagandists—and remember all of us are propagan 
dists—use words which are glittering generalities, vague 
abstractions, rosy words, virtue words. We see daily ex 
amples of the glittering-generalities device in two ex 
tremes in our daily press. On the one hand, there is 2 
Communist daily which proclaims itself as the “People’s 
Champion of Liberty, Progress, Peace, and Prosperity.” 

On the other hand, there is 
a newspaper chain which has 
\ imprinted on its editorial pages 
these generalities, “Truth, Jus 
tice, Public Service.” 

Superlatives are cheap. They 
glitter—but tarnish easily, how- 
ever. A friend of mine once 
amused himself by asking 
group to tell from two adver 
tisements, complete except for 
price, which was for a $20 suit 
of clothes and which was for 
an $80 suit. The wording o! 
each advertisement was strik 
ingly similar. But advertising 
men are canny, and _ perhaps 
you lately have noticed that 
many products are now hailed 
as “good” or “better” instead of 
“best.” 

When we find ourselves 01 
a others using bad names or gli! 
tering generalities, we cn 
know immediately that prop. 
“4 ganda is being used. At once 

we should apply the antidote 
that is, what does the bad word or the virtue word mean’ 
Is it correctly applied? Who applies it? What are his 
interests? Why does he have those interests? Are /s 
interests our real interests? 

Name-calling and glittering generalities are surel) 
commonest devices of propagandists who work on ‘)¢ 
emotional plane. But there are others. Let us take up 
five more. Here they are: the [Continued on page 6!) 
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Good Neighbors Are Good Givers 


By Charles P. Taft 


Chairman, Community Mobilization for Human Needs 


Y FRIEND and I were on our way to lunch. 
Over the growl of trafic we began to hear a happy 
squealing, the like of which is seldom heard in canyons 
of large cities. It came nearer ... and soon revealed its 
origin. 

Two hundred wriggling, shouting city children, 
packed in a caravan of busses, moved past. Banners 
pasted on the vehicles said something like On to Elm- 
wood Fresh-Air Camp! 

“Poor kids, great day for them, isn’t it?” my friend 

said, and, after a pause, “but who pays for it?” 
“You do!” I replied. This puzzled him. “Yes,” I 
explained, “when you gave to the community chest last 
Winter—as I think you probably did—you helped scores 
of civic-welfare groups, among them the one which is 
sponsoring this lively outing.” 

And that man is typical of community-chest givers 
everywhere. They give—and forget that their money 
goes so far . . . and does so much good. And perhaps 
that’s a virtue, that forgetfulness of their own generosity. 
Sut there are certain facts about—and d certain history 
back ofthe community-chest idea so impressive as to 
be not easily forgotten. 

For instance, 465 cities in the United States, Canada, 
Cuba, Hawaii, and South Africa finance their local so- 
cial agencies through community chests or community 
funds. All but nine cities of more than 100,000 and all 
but 16 cities between 50,000 and 100,000 population do 
their welfare work on this same plan. In Dallas, Texas; 
Saginaw, Michigan; Montclair, New Jersey; Seattle, 
Washington; Pasadena, California; and in many other 
localities the community chest has increased both the 
number of contributors and the amount of those con- 
tributions to the affiliated welfare groups. Contribu- 
tors know that they will be asked to give but once during 
the year, and then to accredited and supervised agencies 
among which the funds will be distributed in accordance 
with an agreed budget procedure. 

Released from the all-year-round struggle for financial 
subsistence, the social enterprises can concentrate upon 
improving and extending their services. They can elimi- 
nate waste and duplication by codperating with agencies 
with similar programs. They can report their progress 
to the community so that despite undesignated giving and 
immunity from specific appeals, the personal interest and 
intelligent participation will increase rather than dimin- 
ish. Thus responsibility, initiative, and individuality will 
be developed so that the agencies through constructive 
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planning will provide for new forms of social service to 
meet new needs. 

Within the next few months in the United States. a 
voluntary army of half a million solicitors will mobil 
ize in a drive for funds needed to maintain all important 


social agencies in their communities. More than 9 mil- 
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lion contributors—almost one-fifth of the population in 
the area canvassed—will give approximately 83 million 
dollars. And those solicitors and the gifts they collect 
will prove that somebody still cares for those less for- 





tunate than themselves. Thus the personal and financial 
support will make it possible to maintain codperative 
projects to conserve and develop otherwise neglected hu- 
man resources. 

If Rotarians who visit Cleveland, Ohio, next June for 
the Convention of Rotary International could turn the 
clock back a quarter of a century, they might witness 
the birth of the first modern community chest. For it 
occurred there then at a meeting of the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Before 1913, in Cleveland—as else- 
where—uncoordinated enterprises canvassed harassed 


contributors when they pleased and as often as they 


Money given com- 
munity chests pays 
big dividends in 
health for infants and 
security for the aged. 
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pleased. Constant confusion, duplication of services, ill- 
will, and insufficient aid were the result. 

But the “Chamber” men saw a way out—and pre- 
sented a plan for one well-organized drive for mone) 
for all affliated charities and philanthropies. 

The first community-chest campaign won widespread 
support, including John D. Rockefeller’s (then a Cleve- 
land resident). Teams canvassed with the slogan “Cleve 
land’s Charities Need 12,000 Regular Givers. Are You 
One?” At the close of Good Will Week, Secretary 
Whiting Williams announced that 2,000 new givers had 
been added and that during the first three months $250, 
000 had been raised. This year about 300,000 Cleveland 
contributors will give more than $3,500,000. 

To carry predictions further—and one may safely do 
so for human generosity is nearly constant—Chicagoans 
will raise $3,400,000 for 177 enterprises afhliated with th 
community fund. However, both in Chicago and in 
New York City, campaigns are conducted among busi-. 
ness and industrial firms and their employees only, so 
individuals may still make direct gifts to specific agen 
cies. This system has proved economical and efficient 
in these two cities. When solicitors go forth in Balti 
more, Maryland; Louisville, Kentucky; Portland, Or 
gon; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Rochester, New York; and 
other cities, they will meet folks in whose minds sticks 
the slogan “Keep Faith—a Good Neighbor Gives!” 

But you can’t measure the success of community chests 
in cold cash collected. The human dividends paid so 
ciety are what count. And they're paid in the fruitful 
efforts of the Red Cross, the Boy Scouts, the Y.M.C.A., 
the Salvation Army, the Girl Scouts, tuberculosis assoc 
ations, the Y.W.C.A., the Campfire Girls, humane socic 
ties, and special Catholic and Jewish agencies and lik: 
organizations—all of which in one city or another ar 
afhliates of community chests. 


R Lincoln, Nebraska, one baby in every five is cared 
for by the Junior League clinic; and in Evanston, Illinois, 
in 1937 the Receiving Home of the Illinois Children’s 
Home and Aid Society gave 12,348 days’ care, including 
special study and medical service, to 117 dependent chi! 
dren. Both agencies received aid from community chests 

When the needy require legal counsel, chest-finance:' 
legal-aid bureaus step in to help. Consider, for example, 
Grace G., who was employed by Mrs. T. as a maid 
$5 a week. Grace worked 14 hours a day and no da) 
off, but after four pay days had passed and Mrs. | 
discharged her without paying her, she went to such 
bureau. Her case was investigated and, as a result, Mrs. 
T. had to pay her and also several other girls who ha 
been treated the same way. 

Contributors to community chests do not give their 
money away. Instead they invest it in the health and 
happiness of boys and girls who need wholesome, guide: 
recreation, as well as food and clothing. One Summc' 
camp made possible by a community chest accommod:\¢s 
2,000 persons—mothers and children who otherwis« 
would get no vacation—for two-week periods. 
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The confidence which citizens have placed in their 
community chests has made them conscious of their re- 
sponsibility not only for collecting funds, but also for 
spending them wisely. Studies made in 63 cities since 
1930 under the direction of Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc., have helped to review and evaluate the 
work supported by local chests. In some cities there 
has been as much as a 50 percent change in the functions 
of member agencies in a decade as a result of codperative 
planning to meet new social needs. 


Goncater attention today is being focused on the 
establishment of national standards with which to meas- 
ure the effectiveness of local programs. This problem 
will evoke more and more interest as the need for objec- 
tive tests to measure results of various services in social 
field work is recognized. Today we have standards by 
which to determine whether a community’s health pro- 
gram is reducing morbidity and mortality rates and 
whether its safety-education program is cutting down the 
We need to 


know also whether our efforts are resulting in a lower 


number of highway and home accidents. 


rate of broken homes and of child neglect, in a decreas- 
ing rate of juvenile delinquency and truancy from school. 

Laymen have learned much by participating in com- 
munity-chest work, but they need to know more. ‘Those 
of us who have served on boards of social agencies and 
on chest committees have had our eyes opened. We have 
become acquainted with social problems—not as aca- 
demic sociological discussions embroidered with statis- 
tics, but as startling and tragic realities involving hope 
and despair, health and disease, life and death. 

That both the laymen and the social worker need each 
other is obvious, for neither can get along without the 
other. Capable, well-trained, and experienced people are 
needed to supervise playgrounds, give medical advice, 
rehabilitate the handicapped, take care of the aged, pro- 
mote safety, and perform many other important services. 
Yet the effectiveness of the program will be limited un- 
less the community accepts it. And the community is 
more likely to accept, support, and participate in a pro- 
gram that it understands. Consequently, the commun- 
ity chest is one of our best training schools for laymen, 
especially those who have never met the folks on the 
other side of the tracks, over by the gashouse, and down 
at Dead End. 

Evidence of this may be noted in what Sidney Hol- 
lander, Baltimore layman, told the National Conference 
of Social Work last year. He said, “I have seen boards 
Whose main concern had been with politics become so 
imbued with the human side of the program they are 
not only ready to fight for it, but to fight with even 
greater determination to keep politics out.” 

That many more cities in other countries will adopt 
community chests seems probable, for inquiries have 
come to Community Chests and Councils, Inc., head- 
quarters of the chest movement, from cities in every 
continent. These include the Province of Chekiang, 
China; Mexico City, Mexico; San Juan, Puerto Rico; 
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Santiago, Chile; Barranquilla, Colombia; Killara, Syd 
ney, and Warrnambool, Australia; Auckland, New Zea 
land; Tokyo and Yokohama, Japan; Birmingham, Eng 


land. A recent news bulletin from the Rotary Club of 


Nairobi, Kenya, British East Africa, reveals interest in 
the community-chest plan. 


Rotary and other service organizations have done 


much to educate laymen to community needs and have 


sent many a member into the ranks of chest workers 


with an interest already stimulated. Members of these 


organizations have provided a bulwark of informed citi 


zens who have contributed much to the stabilization and 


growth of community chests. Today they and other 


citizens face new challenges, unique opportunities to 
pioneer in the codrdination of social agencies and the 


realization of their possibilities. 
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‘I Take Pen in 
Hand’ No More 


By Calvin T. Ryan 





N MY DESK is a week’s accumulation of mail. 
After the personal ones I read the business letters. 

I discover that I have been nominated by a friend to 
become a member of a national society—of course, / shall 
have to pay the dues. Someone has recommended me 
for a book club. Another letter reminds me that my 
position requires immediate knowledge of what is going 
on in the world; therefore I should subscribe to the 
described weekly digest of events. My car needs a thor- 
ough going over, my dealer tells me. The battery man 
reminds me that I haven’t had my battery tested lately. 

The thought comes: How could so many people reach 
me with their wares, their suggestions, and their solicita- 
tions were it not for the mails? What a medium for a 
complex business civilization the simple letter is! Talk 
of robots, iron men, electrically controlled machinery! 
None of them equals the letter. 

When an Egyptian Pharaoh dispatched a letter to his 
banker, he sent along a company of soldiers to guarantee 
its delivery. Today, the businessman attaches a stamp to 
an envelope in which his message is enclosed, hands the 
envelope to a.representative of his Government, and for- 
Its delivery he never questions. 


gets about it. 
The art as 


Letter writing changes with the times. 
taught by the immortal Cocker at his house in “St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, between the Signes of the Sugar Loaf 
and the Nakes Boy and Shears” was somewhat different 
from that taught in our public schools and commercial 
colleges today. For one thing, the painfulness of callig- 
raphy has disappeared—has, indeed, been replaced by 
the pleasures of the typewriter. Remember Oscar Wilde’s 
He didn’t like typewriters—in fact, 
But, he conceded, “a 


immortal remark? 
thought them quite a nuisance. 
typewriter played with expression is better than a piano 
played by a member of the family.” 

Today, we think of a letter simply as something in lieu 
of a personal interview; hence it will have the personal 
flavor of a conversation between friends. In fact, one 
great difference between the business letter of today and 
that of even ten or fifteen years ago is its other-fellow 
attitude. It is written—if a good one—from the reader’s 
point of view. The man with something to sell com- 
poses his letter not with the quality and value of the 
goods unduly stressed. He knows that the best commodi- 
ties will not sell if nothing but their quality is empha- 
sized. The prospect buys when he senses that the com- 
modity has value to him, satisfies one of his many needs, 
or fulfills one of his desires. 

“Every letter,” an authority writes, “no matter how for- 
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“Letters were... styl- 
ized and stilted...” 




















bidding and unpropitious it may appear, actually offers 
its reader a service.” I check the letters lying on my desk 
and find the statement to be true. Each one offers me a 
service. The writer also says, “But the big service letters 
render ... is in the gradual building up of busines: 
friendships and the gradual accretion of goodwill.” In 
deed, this is so true, and its increasing emphasis coincides 
so remarkably with the development of service clubs, that 
I often have wondered if the association is not more than 
a coincidence. 

Once letters were done with stylized and stilted formal 
ity. In the Middle Ages, letter writing was a profes 
sion, and its specialists were looked upon with respect 
and awe. No wonder, for the claims they made sug 
gested the art of black magic and carried the aplomb ot! 
the most cocksure quack and shyster. Perhaps in thos: 
days good letter writers were born; today they are made, 
often self-made. Even our most expert letter writers, 
mail-order men who make fortunes composing  s.lcs 
letters, do nothing but practice informal, simple, friend|) 
English. 

Letters are to be read—the more easily, the better. ‘The 
stationery should be fitting and express the sender. ‘Ih 
text should be neatly placed on the sheet, spaced and bu! 
anced in accord with the principles of commonsense «nd 
good judgment. Words and sentences and paragraphs 
should be short or of medium length, enabling the cye 
to grasp the meaning of a sentence at a glance. ‘The 
successful letter writer knows that if his product is sin 
gle-spaced typewriting, it’s more easily read if lines a‘ 
short. 

The first paragraph is the front door, bidding ‘he 


a. : 
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reader to step inside. Like the “lead” of a well-written 
news story, it is concise and pleasingly revelatory of the 
paragraphs that follow. They move along like steps, 
each being built on the one preceding, simply and logi- 
cally. 

The tone of modern letters precludes use of the once- 
practiced stereotyped expressions, such as “Yours of the 
16th inst., duly received and contents noted,” and “In re- 
ply, we beg to state.” We smile at our grandparents’ 
phraseology in their familiar letters where they began 
with, “I take my pen in hand to inform you,” and ended 
with, “This leaves me well and hope it finds you the 
same.” Nevertheless, the letter jargon of the business- 
man of yesterday, and still occasionally found today, was 
equally stupid. Consider the Micawberesque final ges- 
ture, such as, “Thanking you in advance,” “Hoping you 
We beg to remain, my 
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place your next order with us,’ 
dear sir, your obedient servants,” and the like. 

The modern business letter has no such parting bows. 
It says what it has to say—and quits. 

A businessman’s letters should represent him—and 
favorably. They may be familiar, but not too familiar— 
certainly not intimate. Business is business, even in a 
letter. There are common decencies, good manners to 
be observed, that a business letter writer should know, 
or else review his book of etiquette. Here are a few 
of the many trite expressions no writer of letters that 
serve, or those that have “punch,” will want to use at 
any time: 


For your information, wish to advise. 

Please be advised that. 

I thank you kindly. 

Along this line. 

Instant, ultimo, proximo. 

l have before me your letter. 

We wish to advise that your shipment was made. 


Possibly the frequency of such jargon accounts for the 
story told of a business letter writer who, when called 
upon to offer thanks at a dinner party, gave the follow- 
ing: 

“Dear Lord: We thank thee for all thy favors of recent 
date. Permit us to express our heartfelt gratitude. We 
trust we may continue to merit your confidence. Assur- 
ing you of our prompt attention to any requests you 
may care to make, and trusting that our above-mentioned 
amicable relations may continue, we beg to advise that 
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we hereby thank you in advance for anticipated favors. 
Amen.” 

Acceptable English in business letters is acceptable 
English anywhere. Poor English is poor no matter 
where used. There is no such thing as “business English” 
as apart from any other good English. The English 
of business is simply applied, acceptable English, on a par 
with that spoken by good conversationalists at the club 
dinner. 

The purpose of all discourse, either spoken or writ 
ten, is simply to reach other minds and do something 
with those minds: either entertain them, persuade them, 
move them, or inform them. Obviously, the only lan 
guage that will serve this purpose is the kind that is 
precise, specific, concrete. Correct spelling is essential 
—but dictionaries are inexpensive. If sentences are sim 


And it 


flows out of the desire to be courteous as Wwe I] as etlec 


ple, punctuation presents no special difficulties. 


tive that the letter will be grammatically correct. 


a reveal the man. Occasionally I receive a 


letter from a businessman in my home town which is so 
overflowing with the man’s personality that even a 
stranger could visualize the writer. It is neat, it is com 
plete, it is personal. I go into his store and talk with him, 


His ex 


His clerks, having absorbed thei 


and he, too, 18 neat, pleasing, even magnetic. 


planations are clear. 


employer’s charm and manners, radiate a welcome that 


all customers sense. 


Psychologists tell us that personality is nothing more 


than a total of all our behaviors. But that is enough. 


In a letter the personal touch is a reflection of the writer, 
regardless of the type ot letter. g he essavist has it, and 


the letter writer is a practical essayist. It is the charm 


of the man which he is able to transfer to his letters. 


It is not learned trom rules; it 1S learned from tiving 


We find it frequently in the men with whom wi 
We notice its absence in the few. 


Every farm boy knows that the things about the farm 


| 


which are alive were born, and that all the made things 


are dead. So with a letter. If it is made, it is apt to be 


dead. If it is born, it is apt to be alive. Frequently we 
_ ' 

learn more trom a person s letters than trom any othe r 

and Letters” 


The 


account of his life; hence the many “Life 
of great men and women now on the market. 
poet wrote: 

Thus, great with child to speak, and helpless in my throes, 
Biting my truant pen, beating myself for spite. “Fool,’ 
Said my Muse to me, “look in thy heart, and write!” 
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lllustrations 
by Ruth King-Lahr 


R. AND MRS. FOSTER, let us call them, have 
decided to adopt a child; or, rather, Mrs. Foster has 
decided. Her husband, though equally disappointed at 
their childless state, hesitates to bring into his pleasant 
home a strange infant whose heritage may crop out later 
in unexpected, disturbing ways or who for one reason 
or another may prove to be impossible. 

As a boy he had known such a case. Acquaintances, 
a married couple living near his own home, had adopted 
a child. They had advertised, visited orphanages and 
foundling institutions, interviewed children recom- 
mended by sympathetic friends, until they had found 
just what they thought they wanted. But the experi- 
ment had turned out disastrously. This remnant, picked 
up on the bargain counter of humanity, and legally 
adopted, had been a sad disappointment. 

The child had not been the only one at fault. Mr. 
Foster could recall his father’s view of the matter. 

“They expect too much of the poor girl,” he had said. 
“She ought to be made to feel at home; instead she 
works harder than a servant in grateful return for her 
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The Fosters 
Adopt a Child 


By Sophie Wilds 


~ 
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“Our main concern 1s the children’s happiness. 
We try to place each one in the right home.” 


food and a roof. In fact, she’s a slave because she 
isn’t free to leave like a servant.” 

Finally she did rebel and her actions nearly 
killed the well-meaning but stupid couple. Mr. 
Foster’s prejudice against adoption had its roots 
in this memory. 

Without awaiting her husband’s sanction, Mrs. 
Foster had found her way to an agency unlike the old 
fashioned kind that she had heard about. The experi- 
ence was a revelation. She was pleasantly received in 
the office of a modern placement bureau by a quiet, eth 
cient woman who listened sympathetically to her request. 

“I want to adopt a baby—a blue-eyed, two-months 
old girl, with golden curls, dimples, and a happy dispos 
tion. We have,” she added, “a pleasant home, but no 
children, and we are rather particular. Perhaps it would 
be best to try out different babies before making a final 
choice.” 

“We shall be glad to help you,” was the reply, “but «il! 
that I can do at present is to place your name on a rathe' 
long waiting list.” This reply was a shock, the first o! 
several that Mrs. Foster received during the interview. 

“You mean I can’t have a baby now?” she asked. 

“I’m afraid not. It takes some time to make the neces 
sary investigations, of course. Our main concern is the 
children’s happiness. We try to place each one in the 
right home.” 

“I should think you would welcome any good fostet 
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homes for these children who have no parents of their 
own.” 

“We do. But not being a profit-making institution, 
we are more interested in having few, happy adoptions 
than many which may be failures.” 

“But what about us, the foster parents? Since we pro- 
vide the homes, our pleasure should be the first consid- 
eration. Perhaps some other agency can accommodate 
me.” 

“I think that all efficient agencies, whether they are 
private philanthropies or operated by the State, will tell 
you the same thing. It is for your protection as well as 
the children’s that we proceed carefully. The old-fash- 
ioned, bootleg type of adoption sometimes brought good 
results—but more frequently it was a failure.” 

Mrs. Foster recalled her husband’s misgivings. He 
would be relieved to learn that they need not depend 
upon the services of a well-intentioned but untrained 
individual in their quest. He, too, would be shocked to 
discover that their cherished home would not be taken 
on faith, that they must prove thezr eligibility for a child. 
Mrs. Foster left the agency with a respect for its meth- 
ods and a further determination to enlist its aid. 

When his wife reported her findings and produced 
the application blank, 
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ments, insurance, savings, debts. She wanted to know 
about the type of schools in the neighborhood; about the 
playgrounds. 

What was Mr. Foster’s attitude toward adoption, dis- 
cipline, the behavior problems of childhood? She 
wanted to know about the physical health of the Fos 
ters; what kind of a childhood they had had. Was 
their relationship to parents, brothers, sisters amicable? 
What was their education? Was their married life hat 
Was she nerv 


What 


was their standing in the community? Of utmost im- 


monious? Had he a violent temper ? 


ous? How did they feel about their in-laws? 


portance was it to know what plans the Fosters had for 
the child’s future and whether the type of child they 
wanted was the one best fitted for their home. 

Were the Fosters on good terms? Quite uncons¢ iously 
one or the other might regard the desired baby as hu 
man cement to patch up a marital breach, or as a weapon 
of spite. Mr. Foster might have set his heart on a son 
who would go to Yale and would carry on the family 
tradition of business leadership—a request so exorbitant 
that no agency would consider it. 

Even then, the tnvestigation was not over. Their ref 
erences had to be interviewed—one of them, since it was 


in a distant town, by a representative from an 





Mr. Foster helped her to 
fill it out. The questions 
were general—such as 
their ages, occupations, 
nationality, income, the 
number of rooms in their 
apartment, the other 
members of the house- 
hold, the age and sex of 
the child desired. Several 
references were required. 
The blank was mailed 
and the Fosters awaited 
developments. 

friendly 
woman appeared at their 


One day a 


door. She was the social 
worker sent to investigate 
the Fosters. It was her 
kind of a home they had 
—if it was comfortable, 
adequate, orderly, clean; 
what the sleeping facili- 
ties were; what evidences 
of culture existed; in 
what type of community 
the Fosters lived. She 
even inquired about Mr. 
Foster's finances, invest- 


“Mr. Foster helped fill 
out the questions... 


The blank was mailed.” 





1 afhliated agency there. 
{ 


Assume, however, that no disqualifications 
| 


Ht exist and that the Fosters have established 
iH their sincerity and will, if necessary, compro 
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mise on a black-haired boy if a blue-eyed girl is un- 
available. The social worker turns in a commendatory 
report. 

Months pass. But still their baby does not materialize. 
Mrs. Foster calls up the agency to learn the reason for 
the delay. It seems that blond baby girls are in the 
greatest demand. There are not enough to go around. 
She revises her specifications. It is not essential for the 
baby to be fair, but she does hope that it may be a girl 
and a young baby. 

At length the Fosters are notified that their child is 
available. Mrs. Foster flies to the bureau. What will 
she be like, this longed-for 
daughter? She is brought in. 
Her hair is dark and straight, 
her eyes are serious, her little 
body is slender. Eight- 
months-old Jane is decidedly 
not the big, bouncing 15 
pounds of vitality and irre- 
sistible winsomeness envi- 
sioned by Mrs. Foster. 

When they started out on 
thei quest, the Fosters might 
have rejected this offering. 
But the exhaustive questions 
and endless investigations 
have had their educational ef- 
fect. So Mrs. Foster holds 
out her arms for this scrap of 
humanity. Perhaps Jane will 
do. Her apparent helplessness and wistful eyes make 
their appeal. 

Meanwhile, the social worker is taking mental notes 
on her experiment. Mrs. Foster’s youth makes her a 
natural mother for so young a baby, but does Jane re- 
spond favorably to this stranger? Is Mrs. Foster pleased 
with Jane? Both she and her husband have been told 
all that can be revealed about the baby. Jane’s physical 
health is sound despite her smallness. Her background 
and family record are satisfactory. Her own parents 
have legally surrendered her, and no relatives have been 
found to take her in their home. Jane’s examination has 
been even more detailed than the Fosters’. Her record 


is as complete as theirs. 


‘ : HATEVER Jane may be, she is not a mere cipher. 


She has been given the attention accorded all children. 
A painstaking investigation of Jane’s case has included 
such information as the names, appearance, nationality, 
state of health and finances, the education, character, 
occupation, and early influences of Jane’s parents; sim- 
ilar data about grandparents, aunts, uncles, and cousins. 
Were there other children in the family? What was 
the relationship of the parents? What kind of a home 
did they have? Jane was tested for any inherited dis- 
eases; her weight at birth ascertained, as also her age at 
teething and at sitting up. 

Occasional tests have been made which prove Jane’s 
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physical and mental development to be normal. Her 
record showed that at three months she could raise her 
head and that she blinked at a bright light. When she 
was five months old, a gleeful grab at the nose of anyone 
who held her testified to a normal coérdination between 
eye and hand. She turned her head when spoken to- 
another indication of normality at that age. By eight 
months her whole-handed scoop of an object evolved 
into a precise and delicate seizure by means of thumb 
and index finger. Her interruption of a meal to smi 
at a familiar face showed a natural development of he: 
social sense. The agency even predicted Jane’s devel 
~ opment in some detail 
throughout the weeks to 
come when new accom 
plishments would appear. 

Mr. Foster, practical man 
of affairs that he is, has 
been impressed. Jane at 
eight months was normal. 
So much was certain. Mr. 
Foster felt he could safe!) 
assume that she would not 
at a later age suddenly de 
velop feeble-mindedness. 

Mrs. Foster’s capitulation 
is complete when she feels 
the warm bundle of baby 
hood in her arms. Cooing 
and clasping Jane tightly, 
the young mother smiles a 
brief good-by and departs. The eyes of the social worke: 
are misty as for the hundredth time she sees the loneliness 
of a childless woman dispelled by the mute appeal of 3 
motherless child. 

It may be supposed that the bureau, having satisfied 
itself as to the Fosters’ fitness to adopt Jane and Jane's 
fitness to become their daughter, disappears from th 
scene. Not so. The bureau puts the Fosters and Jane 
on probation, as it were. For a year at least (legal adop 
tion is never allowed short of that length of time) the 
agency’s supervision over this synthetically created fam 
ily continues. The social worker wisits the home tr 
quently, helps to cure Jane’s practice of thumb-sucking 
and to establish routine habits of eating and sleeping. 's 
ready with intelligent counsel and capable assistance a 
all times. 

If Jane and the Fosters do not adjust to each other 
(misfits sometimes occur despite the agency’s care), () 
baby will be taken back and the whole process of hom 
finding and family welding reconsidered from the 
ginning, without condemnation of either child or p.' 
ents. ... 

This story of the Fosters has many variants. 0" 
would deal with the children from the time they are . 
cepted by the agency up to the day of their adopti' 
During this period spent in the home of a boardiny 
mother, a child receives the necessary physical and sy 
chological attention. Teeth, adenoids, and tonsils 
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treated, diet and exercise prescribed, good habits in- 
culcated. 

The social worker appointed to supervise the child 
sometimes experiences difficulties in winning the confi- 
dence of her charge. Early, exacerbating experiences 
may have so ruined a child’s trust that, though barely 
three years old, he will shy away and hit out or scream 
at the approach of any human being, as much on the 
defensive as a trapped wild animal. To give such a 
child a trip to the aquarium, a movie holiday, or a small 
Christmas present may mean a change in his outlook on 
life. In the social worker he may meet for the first 
time a human being who is kind and reliable. 


i. reconditioning its wards, the agency prepares them 
for the most suitable home atmosphere—preferably the 
father-mother combination. Failing this, a household 
composed of father and daughter or brother and sister 
takes precedence, in the agency's estimation, over homes 
of single individuals, either of a bachelor or of a lone 
woman. 

Forty-five-year-old parents are usually persuaded to 
take a young child rather than an infant, since an un- 
natural disparity in ages complicates the problems of 
adolescence. An Italian child is placed with parents of 
Latin origin. Large children feel most at home with 
large parents. Attainable foster homes so far outnum- 
ber available children that adequate accommodation is 
provided for all kinds of temperaments. 

A small book could be written about another variant 
of the Fosters’ story. It would concern the probation 
period—that interval between a child’s advent in a foster 
home and the day of his adoption. In a way this would 
be the story of a social worker's activities. It is just as 
important for her to establish a relationship of trust with 
the parents as it was to win the child’s confidence in 
the beginning. 

Trusted by both child and parents, the social work- 
ers position becomes that of mediator. Her training 
and experience enable her to deal with a child’s tendency 
to lie or bite his nails, with his inability to read, or with 
his refusal to eat. The shortcomings of parents, so often 
the cause of disharmony, require tactful and firm han- 
dling. One mother is overindulgent; another too exact- 
“ing; a third underestimates the importance of encour- 
agement. 

A third variant of our story, perhaps the most appeal- 
ing of all, would emphasize the gradual consolidation of 
members of the family into a close union of mutual sym- 
pathy, trust, and affection. Assuredly, this is not easily 
accomplished. The adopted child frequently feels in 
some inner depth of his being an ineradicable sense of 
having been deserted. Such security of home and affec- 
tion as an “own” child feels is foreign to his experience. 
Although the agency has protected him against rumors 
and gossip about his background by placing him in a 


“Though he is protected against gossip, people watch 
him critically, surprised if he develops creditably.” 
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home remote from his birthplace, people usually know 
he is adopted. They watch him critically, surprised if 
he develops creditably. 

Some parents are not frank with their foster child 
about the fact of his adoption, which if known at the 
start is not likely to lead to complications later on. Too 
much gratitude may be expected of a toster child. Or 
foster parents, overeager to reassure their child, may em 
barrass him by too great a show of affection. 

Suitable homes in which foster children have a happy, 
understanding, and well-adjusted family life are of in 
calculable value to society. According to the results of 
studies made by Dr. Sheldon Glueck, of Harvard Uni 
versity, Which, in collaboration with Eleanor T. Glueck, 
he has published in book form, it is estimated that of 
923 delinquent children receiving special welfare-agency 
care for a period of two years, 88 percent were still ce 
linquent at the end of that tme. But foster families, 
which are the outcome of skilful investigations, have a 


better record. Despite all problems involved, they are 


1 
| 


the best substitute to date for childless homes and home 


less children. 
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Fditorial Comment 


Record Need Changing? 


_ ae is patient. It sits across the desk from us 


and listens... to the feeble, futile tale it knows by 
heart: “No, nothing open just now. ... Hard time 
meeting present pay roll... . Require experienced help, 
of course... . Might fill out application blank. . . . Let 


, 


you know if. ... 

Had youth any less restraint it would rise in the mid- 
which sounds as bleak and hollow 
and shout, “Oh, put on 


dle of our jeremiad 
in Our Cars as in youth's own 
a new record! Won't you ever change the tune?” 

Can the employer give any other 
Jane Doe thinks 


Can it be done? 
when he has no job to offer? 
Miss Doe—who chose the pseudonym to em- 
has this to say to him, in a letter in the 


answer 
he can. 
brace all youth 
Los Angeles Times: 

Don’t throw cold water on the aspirations of youth by 
painting a gloomy picture of business and industry, Why 
spoil their expectations by casting doubt and sometimes ridi- 
cule on their ambitions? 

When a youngster calls on you for a job, don’t have him 
call again and again; be courteous, be gentle, and consid- 
If the applicant is not satisfactory, find some good 
Leave a nice taste in 


erate, 
excuse without hurting the feelings. 
the mouth, and let the youngster go away thinking what 
a fine man you are. 

Remember when you started on a business career, you, 
too, were a mere stupid boy or girl groping in the dark, 
trying to find a place in the sun. 

Miss Doe should know a certain silvery-haired gentle- 
man whose office is a second-floor cubicle on the main 
street of a certain small city. He’s a one-man real-estate 
agency. John—for that could be his name—knows how 
to talk with youth. He doesn’t fling chilly water. Nor 
does he steam with optimism. He may offer such con- 
crete information on “how to get a start” as is described by 
Dr. Walter B. Pitkin in this issue. He talks—to sound the 
youth’s mettle and, satisfied of its trueness, he turns to 
the telephone and talks some more, this time to one, 
two, maybe a dozen employer-friends. Result: an entree, 
a friendly chat, and very, very often a job! John’s re- 


(2) Haugh ethical standards in business and professions 
the recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupa 
tions, and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu 
pation as an opportunity to serve society. 


(3) The application of the ideal of service by ever, 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life 


The advancement of international understanding 
goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of bus: 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of servic 





ward? The firm grip of a smooth young hand—and 
eloquent silence. 
Now, John is real. 
many of him. What town, what city, does not know at 
least one of him? He is, what may be more important, 
a symbol against which men constantly measure them 


But there are, thank goodness, 


selves. When Rotarians, for instance, aim to serve theit 
communities and their professions, do they not seek to 
cultivate in themselves the same generosity, solicitude, 
and intelligence typified in John? 
Courtesy, Miss Doe? Gentleness? 
Surely you may count on these—from businessmen of 
sound principle and pride. Most of them, you'll find, 
Miss Doe, think of these attitudes as but elemental. They 


Consideration? 


will start from there. 
Light im the Schoolhouse 


4 

| ee working late tonight,” they used to 
say if they saw a light in the schoolhouse after, say, 5 
o'clock. But not now. More and more the ever-lighted 
schoolhouse is becoming a fact, as new communities 
brighten to the realization that, as an after-hours’ center 
for adult cultural and social activities, it offers the finest 
opportunities. 5 

Folk schools of countries like Denmark, where grown 
ups often continue their classroom education all through 
life, have won wide attention. And an inspiring exampic 
of community education and neighborliness is found in 
the little town of Solomon, Kansas. Solomon has on!) 
about 1,000 people. It has no picture shows, no clubs; 
yet approximately 5,000 folks live within eight: miics, 
and for most of them the high-school building is an. 
ral focusing point for recreation, entertainment, s¢'! 
improvement. 

The building is open five nights a week, except during 
Summer. There is no attempt to formalize the schools 
open house. Half a dozen farm organizations hold th 
meetings in the schoolhouse. For the rest, people come, 
as to a reunion, to meet friends, to play games, to ' 
part in plays and concerts, or to listen to them, to hear 








ee ee 


soniccining 
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lectures, to play bridge, table tennis, basketball. Towns- 
men eagerly give credit for the idea to a certain Rotarian 
who, during his superintendency of the school, won for 
his plan the support of a progressive school board—and 
a place in the budget for lights, heat, and shower baths. 
No one, truth to tell, needed to be “sold” the ever-lighted 
schoolhouse idea. 

All told, Solomon is a striking example of how a com- 
munity may be vivified by having a common focusing 
point for neighborly activities and interests. The school 
itself takes on new life. There has been only one truancy 
in seven years. The school band of 100 pieces (the 
school’s total enrollment is 150) has been heard in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, and~Chicago. Every boy physically 
able plays in intramural sports. 

The community spirit is reflected, too, in the local 
Rotary Club of 25 members. 
smaller cities to have a Rotary Club, but its 100 percent 


Solomon is one of the 
meetings are piling up. A recent Rotary banquet at- 
tracted more than 100 guests. 

The world spends billions on education. In the United 
States parents support a 10-billion-dollar educational 
plant. The huge investment in every community can 
and should be made to yield a richer life for old and 
young alike. The light in the schoolhouse may point 


the way. 
Hobby for the Head 


Mav collecting—there’s a hobby. It’s one that 


Rotarian William H. Coghill, an engineer in Rolla, Mis- 
souri, trots out regularly. For some reason upon which 
we cannot easily put our finger, we think the story more 
apt on the editorial page than in our Hobbyhorse Hitch 
ing Post corner. 

At any rate, the “good word” and the felicitous phrase 
transport Rotarian Coghill. He collects them, records 
them, no matter their source. And now and then he 
turns out some originals in his own word shop. 

He had occasion not long ago to study the Rotarian 
against his background, the world. What he found he 
put into words, dipping at intervals into his box of epi- 
grams for pertinent trimming. Some of the pieces which 


. follow are, frankly, “lifted.” Others belong strictly to 


the Rolla Rotarian. All, you may agree, are simple ex- 
pressions of complex ideas. 

Every new scientific truth passes through three stages: 
first, men say it is not true; second, they say it is hostile to 
creeds; and, third, they say that everyone knew it anyway. 
... Character is not born in a statute book; it is created 
and developed in ourselves. No government can make an 
individual honest. It can only punish for dishonesty. . . . It 
is so easy to drink of the stream and forget the source. . . . 
Following lines of least resistance is what makes men and 
rivers crooked. . . . It is not Rotary’s mission to save the 
world, It is its mission to train, educate, and inspire busi- 
ness executives for the effective performance of their obliga- 
tions toward society. . . . Many nations are armed to the 
teeth, but the trouble is that they are not wisdom teeth. . . 


The scientist and engineer should make an occasional detour 
to follow the road to personal service. . . . If your foot slips, 
you may recover your balance, but if your tongue slips, you 
cannot recall your words. The jawbone of an ass is just as 


dangerous a weapon today as it was in the days of Samson. 


Science versus Mars 


ae may be bloodless. Men of science 
remaking the world today are waging just such a revo 
lution—not behind barricades, but in research labora 
tories. Through their efforts, economic inequalities so 
often the cause of international strife gradually may b« 
lessened. Then, and perhaps then only, will we have 
enduring peace. 

No nation need rattle a saber—or use it—to get nitrate 
from the air or bromine from the sea. No nation needs 
tanks or bombers or submarines to produce alcohol from 
potatoes or camphor from turpentine, as Dr. Harrison 


E. Howe points out elsewhere in this issue. Lacking raw 


materials, no nation need loot its neighbor's back yard 
when it can manufacture artificial products from its own 
resources ONC¢ neglected and unrecognized, 

Nations believing themselves to be handicapped and 
underprivileged need not turn to their war lords. In 
stead they may mobilize inventors, chemists, physicists, 
bacteriologists, and all men of science to find means ot 
offsetting deficiencies in natural resources. 

Twentieth Century pioneers are challenging not the 
geographic frontiers, but, rather, economic barriers which 
must be conquered in bloodless revolutions if nations ar 


to live at peace with each other. 


Wars with Words 


i ONE doubts the purpose ol the St Idiet who: 


tect the 


machine gun hisses sudden death, but too tew d 
attack of the propagandist whose weapons are words. To 
combat his appeal—more often directed toward the emo 
COMMUNICA 


tions than the intellect—we dare not choke 


tion mediums, thus depriving ourselves of their free us 
Instead we must learn to expose him by recognizing hi 
devices so ably described by Clyde R. Miller in this issuc 

Rotarians and Rotary Clubs receive much printed ex 


planatory matter some ot it news and more of it prop 


ganda. It leaps across the back-yard fences of neighbors 
and nations, coming often from one or the other of two 
countries in a state of hostilities. Since it cannot be ig 
nored, Rotarians should retrain from accepting or con 
demning it before subjecting it to the most searching 
analysis to discover the devices of the propagandist. 
Rotary Clubs, whether or not they are in those coun 
tries concerned with any state of hostilities, most cer 
tainly should not produce or distribute explanatory ma 
terial which others may designate as_ propaganda. 
Appeals which ignore facts and appeal to the emotions 
rather than the intellect retard rather than promote in 


ternational goodwill and understanding. 
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The Morning FKide 


By 4. Doris 


GLORIOUS morning. You stride 
into the riding club feeling like a mayjor- 
general, You demand a lively horse. 
Pat says he'll give you Princess, as usual. 
You demand a Aorse. Pat says, “Oh, all 

If you're in that mood, you 
Mayhem.” 
You ask why he’s on stilts. Pat 


You mutter that 


right, sir. 
can ride Mayhem appears. 
says 
those are his own legs. 
you've never ridden a two-story horse. 

You inquire why Mayhem holds his 
ears back, and hasn’t he a mean face, and 
why does he glare at you? Pat says he 
has a nice face tor a horse, but keep away 
from his mouth, and, anyway, you can’t 
see him glaring when you're on his back, 
can you? 

You gather the reins. You mount. 
Ihe stable disappears. Your hat disap- 
pears. Your whip is gone with the wind. 
Ihe trees whiz past. You saw at the bit. 
You don’t. 
sott. Pat yells and wants to know why 


hold 


ground, you trame a reply. 


Mayhem stops. The turf is 


you didn’t him. Lying on the 
You decide 
to keep it to yourself. 


You 


Pat on Princess toward the park. 


You jog along with 
Sud- 


denly Mayhem sidesteps quickly to left, 


remount. 


to right, and eight hands around. Pat 
says it's the automobiles. Mayhem can’t 
stand them when they're in motion and 
he’s atraid of them when they stop. A 
peanut cart goes by, whistling softly. 
Mavhem lays his ears back and makes 
preliminary 


> 


Pat savs to watch out. 


motions with his hind legs. 
Mayhem has a 
grudge against peanut-cart whistles. You 
wonder it that horse has ever known love 
in any form. Pat says once he kicked a 
peanut cart 20 feet straight up and, “I 
never saw so many peanuts in my life.” 

You arrive at the park. You trot. Pat 
beams and says Mayhem has a trot like a 


rocking chair. You say, vehemently, that 


if your rocking chair developed a gait like 





that, you’d throw it out the window. 

Mayhem begins to shy smartly left and 
right and promenade all. He stops. He 
tries to bolt. His nostrils quiver. His 
ears fly back and forth like windshield 
Unseen enemies are 
attacking him from every side. He has 
a case of old-fashioned hysteria. You 
Pat says it’s 


wipers. He snorts. 


think he’s going to swoon. 
the bits of paper blowing around. May- 
hem has seen them all his life, but he has 
Pat says he 
has a fixation, probably due to something 


never really accepted them. 


that happened in his colthood. A horse 
with a phobia. A mad horse, a violent 
horse, the violence that blooms in the 
As you think this, a 
breeze whips up a swirl of papers. One 
nose. It’s 


Spring, tra la. 


rustles against Mayhem’s 


enough. Nay, it’s too much. 

Pat yells a warning. His voice recedes 
into the past. You've often wondered 
how jockeys stay on at racing speed. 
Now you know. 
heightened by the thought that a jockey 
wins a race by a nose, while you're going 
to lose by a neck. You alternate between 
fervent prayer and the book on horse- 
manship. Thighs flat, knees flexible, Oh 
Lord, only You have the power to stop 
him, elbows in, will You do something, 


Your knowledge is 


please, spurs away from the side, and I 
promise to be a better man, the weight 
resting on the ball of the foot, Amen. 

You wonder what State line you've just 
crossed. You wonder where Pat is. You 
give up wondering. You're riding the 
devil incarnate, that’s all you need to 
know. This venture into medieval phil- 
osophy reminds you that most theolog- 
ians personal 
You've never thought much about it be- 


agree on immortality. 
fore, but now it seems a rational idea. 
The thought comforts you. 

You pitch forward. Mayhem is break- 
ing the cardinal rule of good horseman- 
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ship by galloping downhill. The book 
says that when a horse runs downhill, he 
is liable to stumble and break a leg. Or 
a neck. The book is wrong. Mayhem 
blows fire through his nostrils. He leaves 
the bridle path. You leave with him. 
He plunges through flower beds, fish 
ponds, and newly seeded lawns. Ga: 
deners yell and wave shovels. Women 
scream. Men shout. Small boys whistle. 
A policeman bawls, “Stop!” You laugh 
bitterly. This is no time for a man to 
joke even if he is a policeman. 

A hedge looms up. It’s high. It’s 
wide. It’s thick. You've never jumped 
before. But you’re going to now. Roto 
gravure pictures of the steeplechase leap 
through your mind. Riders lying on the 
ground, horses falling, riderless horses, 
horseless riders, horses lying on men, 
men lying on horses. Your nerves go. 
You’re through. Death leaps into the 
saddle. You shove forward and give him 
room. Your last thought on earth should 
be a worthy one. All you can think ot 
is that “he flies through the air with the 
greatest of ease.” 


The saddle disappears. The horse dis 
appears. You and the stirrups are alone 
in the world, making your way as best 
you can. Up. Up. The saddle returns 
with a jolt that sends a shudder through 
your being. Mayhem drops into a slow 
gallop, wheels, and stops—at the stable, 
awaiting orders. You have no orders 
All you want is to get off and give that 
horse one swift kick. 

You try to dismount. You can’t mo\ 
your right leg. You think dully that 
you'll probably eke out your remaining 
years astride that animal. A marathon 
horse-sitter. You'll be fed from a pol 
You'll die with ycur boots on... . 

Pat thunders up. His horse is lathered. 
He’s shouting at you. You prepare to 
take it. He’s grinning. He’s elated. 1H 
says he never knew before that you could 
jump and your form is fine and you 
better ride Mayhem from now on } 
cause he’s a jumper, too. You secret!) 
resolve to save your nickels and do y: 
morning riding on the merry-go-round. 


r 
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All Nations 


Honor Noguchi 


By 


Tsurukichi 


Okumura 
Dean, Tokyo Dental College 


L AN IMPOVERISHED family in 
Okinajima, near Lake Inawashiro, in the 
mountains of northern Japan, was born a 
son on November 9, 1876. He was named 
Seisaku Noguchi, though it is as Hideyo 
Noguchi that the world knows him—a 
benefactor of humanity in the field of 
medicine. Why his name was changed is 
an interesting story presently to be re- 
lated. 

Young Noguchi was sent to primary 
school at the age of 7. He made such 
rapid progress that when his family’s 
poverty threatened to cut short his school 
career, his teacher, Sakaye Kobayashi, 
helped him financially, enabling him to 
continue. A severe burn in Noguchi’s 
childhood had left the fingers of his left 
hand in a lump, almost useless. A coun- 
try doctor, Kanae Watanabe, separated 
the fingers, thanks to the help of the 
youth’s godfather, Kobayashi, teachers, 
and classmates. It was during the days of 
the treatment that young Noguchi de- 
cided that he, too, would become a physi- 
cian, 

Fired by ambition, Noguchi secured an 
apprentice’s position in the clinic of Dr. 
Watanabe, where he toiled assiduously 
over medical books. He greatly impressed 
Dr. Chiwaki,* a teacher at the Tokyo 
Dental College, who found him a place 
at that school. With Dr. Chiwaki’s fi- 
nancial help and guidance, Noguchi at- 
tended Saisei Gakusha, a private medical 
school in Tokyo, and in 1897, after secur- 
ing a practitioner’s license, became an as- 
sistant to Dr. Satow at Juntendo Hospi- 
tal. The following year he became an 
assistant to Professor Kitasato at the Gov- 
ernment Institute for Infectious Diseases. 

It was during these days that Noguchi’s 
foster father’s wife was laid up with 
nephritis and he returned to Inawashiro 
to attend her. Casually one day, he 
picked up a novel written by Tsubouchi, 
The Life of a Contemporary Student. It 
was with not a little surprise—and con- 
siderable worry later—that the young 
doctor discovered the story centered on a 


*A distinguished member of Tokyo Rotary Club. 
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Hideyo Noguchi, 
teriologist, who gave his life 


in the fight on 


2 













medico by the name of Nonoguchi Seis 
aku—almost his own. And what was still 
more disappointing was that this hero of 
great promise came to a sorrowful end 
because of a life of dissipation. 

Noguchi and his foster father seriously 
pondered the coincidence, finally decid- 
ing that the young man’s name must be 
changed. It Seisaku to 


Literally, “Hide” means emi 


was, trom 
Hideyo. 
nent, and “yo,” the world—a significance 
that may be regarded as prophetic. 

While he was at the Institute under 
Professor Kitasato, bubonic plague spread 
in Manchuria and Noguchi was sent to 
Newchwang on a commission from the 
International Medical Bureau, to investi- 
gate and prevent the disease. Later he 
was taken into a Russian Medical Com- 
mission. After the outbreak of the Boxer 
Rebellion, Noguchi came back to Tokyo 

Noguchi had a gift for languages, and 
could express himself easily. He pub- 
lished a book on pathology and _ bacte- 
riology. Later he was to accomplish edi- 
torial revision of his writings into Eng 
lish with the ease that he recorded his 
researches in his own mother tongue. 

By 1900, Noguchi’s studies had _pro- 
gressed so rapidly that he desired to con- 
tinue them in America. He was given 
enough money to visit the University of 
Pennsylvania, where a position was ar- 
ranged through the generosity of Dr. Si- 
mon Flexner, whom he had met in 
Tokyo. 

Here, through the guidance of Dr. 


Weir Mitchell and Dr. Flexner, Noguchi 


began his study ol snake venoms W hich 


quickly began to yield illuminating re 
His first demonstration was read at 
\cademy of Sciences in No 


1 


vember, 1901. Noguchi’s researches were 


Bui 


published 
in hy ( k 


sults. 
the National 
from time to time in the 
letin of the university and later 
form, with ample illustrations made pos 
sible by the generosity of the Carnegie In 
This 


later helped financially Noguchi’s study 


stitution. benevolent institution 
in Europe at the State Serum Institute, 
Copenhagen, Denmark, under the direc- 
Dr. Madse n, where he 


distinct name for himself and was very 


tion of made a 


much liked by his colleagues. 


, YGUCHIPS contributions to medical 


research have been treated by abler men 
than myself and in this article | by no 
means venture to give any complete re¢ 
ord of his achievements. However, | 
shall attempt to note some of that great 
man’s contributions to the welfare of hu 
manity through mic robiology. 

From about 1901 to 1908, Noguchi was 
deeply engrossed in the investigation of 
snake venoms and the allied problems in 
Until 1918, he was chiefly 

| 


interested in the study of syphilis and 


immunology. 


during this period he became interested 
Dur 


ing the last days of his precious life, his 


in many other forms of spirochetes 


great work was the bringing to light of 
the etiological factors of yellow fever, 
Oroya fever, and trachoma. 

With the opening of the Rockefeller 


Institute for Medical Research in 1904, 
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Noguchi continued his studies on the 
Wassermann reaction and devised a new 
method for its application in which an 
antihuman system is employed. This was 
a valuable contribution, but its signifi- 
cance is not much, compared to the by- 
product it yielded—the pure cultivation 
of spirochetes. The discovery of the 
spirochetes of syphilis and yaws enhanced 
considerably the importance of this class 
of spiral microérganisms. These, along 
with other known spiral organisms in- 
habiting various organs of the body, were 
recognized wholly through their micro- 
scopic characters. All artificial cultures 
failed, however. This daring venture of 
Noguchi into the bacteriological field was 
very important inasmuch as many of his 
subsequent discoveries were reared on the 
technical means of cultivation secured by 
him in working with the spirochetes. 

The cultivation of the parasitic spirals, 
including the syphilis spiral, was clinically 
of much significance; but in addition to 
more than five or six other pathogenic 
species, he made pure cultures for the first 
time of as many merely saprophytic 
species living in or on the bodies of ani- 
mals. The culture of syphilis spiral was 
made to yield lutein, a soluble extract 
based on the same principle as tubercu- 
lin, used in detecting latent and congent- 
tal syphilis, 

Pursuing his investigations still further 
on spirochetes, Noguchi was able to dis 
cover the Sp. pallida in the brain tissue of 
paretics. This discovery came atter No- 
guchi had sat at the microscope far into 
the night. The last slide revealed the 


long-sought spirochete. 


Bi: last ten years of Noguchi’s life 


were spent in the investigation ot cer- 
tain obscure diseases, including yellow 
fever, trachoma, Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever, poliomyelitis, rabies, kala azar, and 
Oroya tever. 

In 1918, the Rockefeller Foundation 
dispatched a commission to Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, to investigate yellow fever. On 
this expedition Noguchi isolated in pure 
culture a spiral organism from cases diag- 
nosed as yellow fever, to which he gave 
the name of Leptospira icteroides. He 
recognized this spiral as biologically re- 
iated to the spiral organism of infectious 
or hemorrhagic jaundice and thought it 
the parasite of yellow fever. He prepared 
a prophylactic vaccine and a curative 
serum for combatting the disease. Though 
other investigators have failed to make 
the same findings as Noguchi, thus cast- 
ing a questioning shadow over some of 
his work, some authorities believe that 
there is no conflict between the two 
classes of investigations, merely a con- 
flict in interpretation. 





Noguchi’s great desire to study African 
yellow fever at firsthand took him to 
Africa in October, 1927, after a host of 
difficulties, including ill health. It was 
the consummation of a goal he had long 
held out before himself—a comparison of 
Atrican yellow fever with what he had 
found in his expeditions to South Amer- 
ica. The Rockefeller Foundation had 
been concerned with the ravages of this 
particular fever as a world problem and 
had sponsored a number of pathological 
studies in Africa. Adrian Stokes already 
had determined the existence of a filter- 
able virus, but he had failed to isolate 
the leptospira in the blood, as had been 
done by Noguchi in South America. No- 
guchi’s hope was to throw still greater 
light on the cause of this disease. 

He arrived on the Gold Coast of Africa 
and set up his laboratory at Accra, with 
the codperation of British officials. He 
confirmed Stokes’ findings but failed to 
isolate Leptospira icteroides. His months 
of study and investigation were practi- 
cally completed when he was attacked 
by the disease he had come to help erad- 
icate—African yellow fever. He had just 
returned from a trip to the Lagos station, 
where he had shown his usual great in- 
terest in any scientific study the purpose 
of which was to alleviate mankind’s 
tragedies. The fever symptoms increased, 
and though he rallied somewhat, his con- 
dition again grew worse and death came 
on May 21, 1928. His incomplete ex- 
periments were carried on by Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Young, British pathologist at the 
Accra station, but he, too, was stricken 
by the disease, and he died May 29—only 
eight days after Noguchi’s death. The 
British Government is erecting a me- 
morial at Accra commemorating the 
work of these two men. 

Thus passed from the international 
scene one of the greatest bacteriologists 
of all time—a victim of his determina- 
tion to banish disease. The news of his 
death came like a blow to those who had 
worked with him, to those who had bene- 
fited from his researches; messages 
poured in from every corner of the world, 
a tribute of respect and admiration. 

Few men have been so beloved by the 
medical world. Though of rather slight 
build, Noguchi had untold energy for 
the tasks to which he had set himself. 
Genial, alert, precise in thought and 
movement, energetic—these were out- 
standing qualities in the man_ whose 
work will live to bless mankind in the 
centuries ahead. 

Even during his lifetime—when only 


To prevent yellow fever and malaria, 
crude oil is sprayed on ditch water 
to smother the mosquito larvae. 
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too many heroes go unsung—Noguchi 
was honored by learned groups and many 
Governments. Japan, his motherland, 
twice honored him—in 1915, when he 
was awarded the Fourth Class Order of 
the Sacred Treasure by the Emperor, and 
after his death, when the Second Class 
Order of the Rising Sun was conferred 
upon him posthumously. A man of 
simple origin, he reached the heights in 
his service to his fellowmen. A pioneer 
and a pathfinder, a leader and a scholar, 
he stands as a world scientist whose time 
on this earth was only too brief. 


OO: him, Dr. Flexner, with whom he 
worked closely for years, has said: 

“There can be no doubt that Noguchi 
was highly gifted as an investigator nor 
that his true medium of research was the 
biological field. He was fortunate in en 
tering it at a rewarding period of bac 
teriological and immunological advance. 
Noguchi’s exceptional powers arose {rom 
a threefold union of natural abilities: he 
was gifted with a clear, apprehens'\: 
mind; his technical skili was phenom 
enal; his industry was extraordinary. 
His perspicacious intellect enabled him to 
state a problem sharply; his resourceful 
ness in devising means to ends prevented 
him from being blocked by methodical 
obstacles; his inexhaustible industry and 
physical prowess, which often made vir 
tually two days of one, immensely ex 
tended the range of his activities.” 

And Dr. Theobald Smith, of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, paid tribute to 
the great bacteriologist in these words 

“His was a remarkable record ot 
achievement for three decades of life 
work, and as the lesser contemporary en 
deavors pass into the ordinary text oi 
history, he will stand out more and more 
clearly as one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, figure in microbiology since 
Pasteur and Koch.” 
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The Earth—Man’'s 
Hternal Home 


By Fdward J. Meeman 


Editor, Memphis Press-Scimitar 


i 


1 swear there is no greatness or power 
that does not emulate those of the earth! 

| swear there can be no theory of any 
account, unless it corroborate the theory 
of the earth! 

No politic s, art, religion, behavior, or 
what not, is of account, unless it com- 
pare with the amplitude of the earth, 

Unless it face the exactness, vitality, 
impartiality, rectitude of the earth. 

—WHITMAN 


i. TOOK Nature billions of years to 
prepare the earth as a home for man. 
When the work was completed, it was 
seen to be good. The Earth contained 
every opportunity and every challenge 
that Man should desire. The safe land 
and the perilous sea; rugged mountains 
and fertile plains; and everywhere that 
climax of Nature’s scene, the age-old for- 
est, ever renewing and enriching itself. 

In a few thousand years, Man has laid 
waste the earth. America, a scene of es- 
pecial variety and richness, Man_ has 
needed but a few centuries to despoil. 

It was said formerly that Man was but 
a puny thing against the great relentless 
Today Man is not 
In the 


power of Nature. 


his power over Nature. 


puny in 
country, he has laid low the forests and 
left gaunt gullies in their place and the 
good soil washes to the sea; in the cities, 
hard brick and concrete cover the gentle 
earth; between the cities, vast junk heaps 
are piled up from the misuse which Man 
has made of the wealth and beauty 
which were his legacy from Nature. 

No, Man is not puny in power. He is 
puny only in wisdom. 

His growth in power has outrun his 
growth in wisdom. He has befouled his 
own nest. 
earth and by the beneficent processes of 
Nature, soon becomes clean, soft earth 
again. But foul sores and the giant 
scars made by Man on the face of the 
Earth can never be entirely healed. Man 
is destroying his eternal home. 

“Let’s have a road here.” 
der of a mountain is dynamited. Con- 
crete (which “grows harder and whiter 
with age”) is laid down. That moun. 


A befouled nest drops to 


The shoul- 


Sketch by Ben 
Albert Benson 


It is 


tain can never be the same again. 


forever scarred, and must remain so 


through all the millions or billions of 
years that Man will dwell here. Was the 
But what if it 


road needed? Perhaps. 


were not needed? Then what a crime! 
The Earth is not yours, O Man, for your 
1! 


own moment of time. It belongs to all 


men of all the aeons. Be careful what 
you do to it, for what you do to it is 
irreparable! 

The 
The 
winding stream, flowing clear over rocks 
between trees and grass, becomes a foul 
The 


fish which gleamed in its clear waters are 


“Let’s straighten this stream.” 


giant steam shovel is brought in. 


muddy canal with caving banks. 


no more. 
“Let’s build a factory here; the rivet 

will The 

dark black waste is poured in and the 


make a convenient sewer.” 


stench rises. 


“ 


Let’s cut down this forest; it will 
make shacks for our slaves in the cities.” 
And having cut down part, we toss away 
a careless cigarette and the rest of it is 
gone. Gone beyond repair, because with 
the trees has gone the humus, which is 
to the earth as precious and as destruct 
ible and irreplaceable as the fine-textured 
cheek of a beautiful woman. 

“Here is a spring; what a good flow!” 
—and we encase its sweet lips with con 
crete and pipe. 

“Let’s drain this swamp; it will make 
a nice farm to raise some more food for 
our fat bellies.’ The sun beats down 
and what was cool, rich ooze, breeding 
and sustaining manifold life, bakes and 

Where are 
Where shall 


abide the turtle, the goose, the crane, the 


cracks into desolate chips. 
the reeds and the lilies? 


swan? 

Let Man turn within and find eternal 
life, and the conscience, and grace which 
say: “I live not today for myself and 
my own times alone; I live and act and 


I will 


refrain for all men and all time. 








save the beautiful Earth for the un 
counted men and the uncounted vears 
that come after me 

Chen we shall be gin to conserve ane 
restore, We shall rec on Ze that tl 
primeval forest 1s the veritable Gard 
ol Eden, which we abandoned n oO 
folly, and to which we return For 
was with primeval lorest that God ce 
ered the earth before He said: It hin 
ished and it is good. It was the final 
boon that He gave His children: but 
Wwe destroyed it as a child breaks hi 
toys. We shall set aside the nrimeva 
forest where yet it remains, but we must 
not be content with that We must re 


We must carefully plant all tl 


store. 
varied growths that made up this 


} 
meval forest and pati ntly wait until Na 


ture restores something near to the like 
ness of what we did not aj preciat It 
will take centuries; but we must know 
the amplitude of tim« 

We must never set explosive or drill 


This is tor 


to earth without knowing 


ever, and asking, “Have we the right? 


—— and enlightened Man 


shall turn to his junk heaps, those excreta 
of civilization, and by his chemistry con 


vert them into the materials for articles 
of human use, or else into good clean 
earth again. 

He will 


them sparkling in the sunshine, again fit 


for Man and fish to disport in. 


cleanse his streams and see 
Even the 
self-cleansing ocean will not be a dump 

he will love it too much so to insult it 
The Beach, where lite began and today 
returns in the final flower of cosmic con 


sciousness, to contemplate the beauty of 


the universe, will gleam white in_ the 
sunshine of a redeemed Earth This 
same sunshine, touching the trunks 


of the trees rising behind, turns to gold 
the columns of what was Man’s first and 
Eternal 


will be his last temple—the 


Forest. 
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A Chance for Each Chappie 


By Angus Mitchell 


Past Director, Rotary Internationa! 





EXT TO being a boy, about the 
biggest thrill is helping a boy—especially 
a lad of an overcrowded citv district, 
where poverty and hardship have de- 
prived him of a chance at normal boy- 
hood rightfully his. 

If you don’t believe it, ask the Ro- 
tarians of Melbourne, Australia, about the 
“kick” they get out of the Port Mel- 
bourne Scout Settlement on Nott Street,* 
which has grown out of an old dilapi- 
dated structure into a modern clubhouse. 

Many of Melbourne’s prominent and 
active Rotarians are among the “Good 
Companions” of the settlement, who pro- 
vided the £2,500 (Australian), or $10,- 
000, with which the new clubhouse was 
erected and equipped, being completed in 
February, 1937. 

For several years these “Good Com- 
panions” have been pals with the under- 
privileged boys coming in off the streets 
to the Scout center—attracted by its fine 
program for building better boyhood— 
and there changing gradually into happy, 
healthy, ambitious, self-reliant youngsters. 

Seeing the old quarters crowded until 
the walls were all but pushed out, these 
men dug down into their own pockets 
and into their neighbors’ wallets for the 
cash to erect quarters which are a worthy 
example for other cities. 

In fact, other communities of the Com- 
monwealth have already caught the con- 
tagion, and clubs for needy youth here 
and there presage a movement that it is 
hoped will spread throughout Australia. 

Collingwood, another suburb of Mel- 
bourne, has a fine boys’ club started by 
the Rotary Club of Melbourne, and its 
program is carried on by members of the 
Melbourne Apex Club, to which belong 
many sons of Rotarians. In still another 
suburb is the Albert Park Boys’ Club, 
behind which stands another group of 
men motivated by the ideal of service. 

Sydney, Australia, has a unique Police 
Boys’ Club, in connection with which Ro- 
tarians of the Sydney Club have done a 
fine job by codperating with the police 
in service to boys, and, among other 
things, helping to put across the idea that 
the “cops” are friends, not enemies.t 

But we in Australia don’t by any means 
. *See Buildina Better Boyhood, by Angus Mit- 
chell, in Tue Rorartan for August, 1935 


tFor a similar story, see ‘Kids and Coppers’— 
Not in Headlines, August, 1937, Rotarian, 


Down under—in Australia—there’s a hustling 
movement in vogue which has to do with boys, 
clubs, Rotary, and a street in Port Melbourne. 





Nott Street has seen the set- 
tlement outgrow a house (top), 
swap an old galley for a new. 


forget our youth of the other sex; for 
what’s good for the boys is good for the 
girls. Therefore, we have in Melbourne 
a splendid Community Service Club for 
girls to which has been given the name 
“Happy Hours.” It is sponsored by lo- 
cal businesswomen and was developed 
from the Scout Settlement idea. 

In various other parts of Australia 
many things are being done along similar 
lines—Rotary Clubs and other organiza- 
tions interested in service to youth are 
studying the Port Melbourne Scout Set- 
tlement Boys’ Club to see how best to 
carry on. 

It is a delight to me to have the op- 
portunity to relate to other Rotarians 
throughout the world the story of the 
progress of our settlement, but before I 
do, let me bring to you, very briefly, the 
highlights of the founding of the Scout 
Settlement. 

Back in 1932, a young Scoutmaster, 





Graham Taylor by name, who, to use his 
own words, “had enjoyed such a happy 
boyhood that he felt he could best em 
ploy his leisur¢ by trying to bring some 
brightness into the lives of less-privileged 
boys,” decided to try to do this at Port 
Melbourne, a near suburb of Melbourne. 
He and a friend, also a Scout, secured an 
old, dingy building and, with some 
volunteer helpers, fashioned a makeshilt 
clubhouse out of it. Then they went out 
and brought in off the street the neediest 
youngsters they could find. 

The first job was to give them baths 
The workers heated water in an old cop- 
per, then took the lads one at a time and 
gave them a good scrubbing. 

Then something was provided to ap- 
pease the hunger of gnawing stomachs. 
Before many months there were a sort 0! 
a library, a primitive but effective work- 
shop, and a recreation room in operation. 

Word travelled with lightning speed 
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of this bright spot for boys, and in time 
the lads began to throng their haven, 
finally packing it like sardines. The 
problem resolved itself inte a very simple 
one: more room or less boy. The latter 
was unthinkable, so the former had to 
DE realized. It was, and now we have 
our splendid new clubhouse. 

You really should see our Scout Settle- 
ment now, and compare it to the box we 
had before. We have hot-shower equip- 
ment, a splendid modern kitchen, a large 
library and recreation rooms, a workshop 
at least three times the size of the one 
we vacated, clubrooms, an office, and a 
delightful senior boys’ room, a memorial 
to the late Fred Walker, a prominent Ro- 
tarian and a very enthusiastic friend. The 


two-story structure is of brick and serves 









The old reading room yields to 
the new... and so does the bath. 


120 boys regularly at the present time. 

The club provides medical and optical 
attention, hot baths, clothing, nightly sup- 
pers, food parcels, hospital visitings, hair- 
cutting, and a lending library; maintains 
an employment department, aid for de- 
linquents from the children’s courts, and 
counsel for problem cases; and gives holi 
day outings to convalescents. 

Activities include games such as table 
tennis, quoits, billiards, and chess; movies, 
reading room, community singing, toy 
making, boot mending, stamp club, 
dramatics, a settlement newspaper, pic- 
nics, and shopwork. 

But there were two things born in the 
old structure and carried over to the new 
which can’t be tabulated or adequately 
described. I refer, first, to the friendly, 
personal way in which each little fellow 
is treated and how he blossoms out into 
happy boyhood under kindly encourage- 
ment and help; and, second, to the minia- 
ture democracy which we have success- 
lully created and operate among the boys 
of the settlement. 

An underprivileged boy is brought into 
the club, and goes through all the pre- 
liminaries. Then he is taken in hand 


as the care of a senior; for senior boys 
have as their principal job to provide the 
little chaps with the individual friend 
ship, affection, and companionship which 
they need. The aim is to meet each boy's 
particular need as far as possible, listen 
to his problems and troubles, help whe: 
ever necessary, and, above all, provide 
a sure triend in need. 

The settlement may succeed as an or 
ganization, but without the basis of per 
sonal friendship for the needy lads we 
would merely have a building with a lot 
of boys doing things in it, and not an 
institution of service which all love. 

Our experiment in extending among 
our boys the idea of democracy, which 
is, of course, the basis of our Common 


The club 


is administered by a board mposed of 


wealth, is proving successful. 


staff representatives and boys’ representa 


Boys learn responsibility by doin 


Each boy does his bit tor the club 
' : 
special activities such as 


picture nights, 


camps, and the like, some contribution is 


expected irom the ey VS, but the lack ol 
it does not debar those unable t i\ 
Support of the settlement comes trom 
friends, among whom are many members 
of the Rotary Club Iwo Rotarians sit 
on the Advisory Boar« Many donations 
come in unsolicited, some of them 
kind, such as cocoa, milk, sugar. jat 
bread, soap, cast-off clothing, cor 
books, bandages, leather, towels, c 


i started out with the Port Melbourn 


Scout Settlement for the fun I could 
have. But first one little underpri 

leged chappic won His way into my heart, 
and then another. Grubby young faces 
they were, too, but they smile ippre 


nt ct . ' 
cant resist. I've } 


ciation and one 


up other things, but I can’t let go 










tives. Each department or activity is 
supervised each night by one of the boys. 
Monthly meetings are held and the boys’ 
representatives give their opinions on pol 
icy and administration. Taken collective 
ly these boys constitute the Junior Staff, 
which really manages the activities. Be 
ing young isn't a barrier—the secretary 
of the Board of Management is only 15 
years old. 

All the boys work for the club in some 
way. Some act as janitors, others as 
storekeepers, laundrymen, scrubbers, 
watchmen, errand boys, 
















the settlement 
] 


and it comes as 


It isa job I love 








near fulfilling Rotary Com 


| 


Service as any I know. 








office helpers, counsel- 
lors, and 


Each 


supervisors. 
room in the 
building is controlled 
by a committee of six 
boys—each boy being 


on duty in that room 
one night each week. 


Happy Hours 
Community Serv- 
ice Club is to Mel- 
bourne girls what 
Scout Settlement is 
to Melbourne boys. 
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A Collegiate Sociologist 


‘Studies’ 
Kotary 


By John 
Pailtom 
Caldwell 


University of Michigan 


44 
ovr TERM assignment,” said 


my sociology instructor amiably, “will be 
to make a study of some men’s club or so- 
ciety in this city.” 

“But,” I protested, “I want to do a 
report on criminology in Michigan. I’ve 
given that first choice on my list of pref- 
erences. Really, I—” 

My sociology instructor interrupted 
me, a twinkle in his eye. 

“Don’t get excited,” he said. “Every 
student in sociology wants to do a paper 
on crime, but I’m looking for somebody 
who can do a bang-up job on what makes 
the wheels go round in a typical men’s 
club. Choose some organization—Ro- 
tary, for instance—where men get to- 
gether for an hour or so at noon to lunch, 
meet friends, and discuss business.” 

Still I was not satished. “But what 


shall I look for? 


plete study of 50 or 60 men. I can’t de- 


I can’t make a com- 


mand a case history trom every business- 
man in the Rotary Club! What pro- 
cedure shall I follow? What findings 
am I supposed to establish?” 

Oh, I was very technical, very profes- 
sional! I knew the psychology which the 
social worker was supposed to utilize. I 
had theories and isms at my fingertips. 

“Yes,” repeated my instructor, “you're 
going to haunt the Rotary Club until you 
can come back and give me an intelligent 
and comprehensive report on what 
you've seen and heard.” 

Rather disgruntled, I slouched down 
the creaky old stairs in the Sociology 
Wing of College Hall. What on earth 
could I find of sociological importance 
in a Rotary meeting? 

I knew, of course, the basic principles 
upon which men banded together in the 
various types of leisure-time organiza- 
tions. Some groups came together for 
mutual approbation. Others organized 
themselves because of class defensiveness 


on a basis of graduated social ranking. 

Economic betterment of personal for- 
tunes remained the goal for the majority 
of such groups, I assured myself. So- 
cial aspirations were closely interwoven 
with the desire to “get on” financially 
in the world. Such clubs, I knew, were 
circles closed to the world, with no so- 
cial implications whatsoever. 

With the undergraduate’s faith in what 
the book—any book—says, I had believed 
implicitly in those novels which had 
satirized the businessman, pilloried the 
minister in his own pulpit, and made 
a gaunt thing in cap and gown of the 
small-town college professor. I had read 
Zola and shared his fine indignation at 
the coarsening effects of the money- 
getting instinct on society and on the in- 
dividual. All through current literature, 
seemingly, the modern manufacturer 
and the businessman were sinister, un- 
principled individuals who drove ruthless 
bargains during the day, and who were 
sloppy, uncouth, and insensitive to the 
finer things of life after office hours. 
They were the sort of monsters who, 
when dragged abroad by their always- 
scheming and social-climbing wives, re- 
marked that Venus de Milo got that way 
from biting her fingernails. 

“Lack of respected tradition in the 
commercial structure of society,” one of 
my textbooks said, “has forced Ameri- 
cans to create their own atmosphere of 
continuity which in many cases is 
spurious and faulty.” Thus, it was 


Niustration by Robert A. Grass 
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pointed out, a manufacturer might not 
have a background of craftsmanship to 
look back to, especially if he had been so 
uncivilized as to have had the initiative 
to organize his own company, but he 
could bolster his sense of “artistic 
feriority’ by associating with his 
similarly afflicted fellows. 

So said the book. 

I came to the Rotary luncheon one 
noon in December. I had postponed th« 
event as long as possible, but it was get 
ting near the deadline for my sociology 
paper. Distasteful as the assignment was, 
I knew that I had to make some kind o! 
showing to my professor. 

I stood, feeling suddenly nervous and 
undecided, onsthe threshold of the din 
ing-room. While I was trying to remem 
ber how one introduces oneself without 
arousing the apprehension of the in: 
ual under observation, a tall, gray-haired 
man detached himself from one o° the 
groups about the room and cam 
ward, his hand outstretched. 

“I’m George Montgomery,” he an 
nounced. “I didn’t see you her 
week, or any other week that [ can re- 
member. You look like a college man.’ 

“This is the first time I’ve ever visited 
a Rotary luncheon,” I confessed, trying 


the 
ie 


appear nonchalant. “And I’m just 02 | 
verge of graduating from college. How 
did you know?” 
“Oh, I’m in the insurance business, h¢ 
said, “and we get to know people.” 


Up and down the room we walked, 
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“While 1 was trying to remember how 


one introduces oneself ...a tall, gray- 
haired man detached himself ... and 
came forward, his hand outstretched.” 


meeting this man and that, minister and 
magistrate, teacher and tree surgeon, 
doctor and dentist, banker and _ business- 
man. 

And then it was that I began to notice 
something. . . 

Little groups stood here and _ there 
about the room—a man would be talking 
excitedly to a ring of listeners who in 
turn answered and argued with him— 
but never did the group remain the same 
for more than five minutes at a time. 
There was a constant flux of men from 
group to group. The minister shrugged 
his shoulders humorously at some quip 
of the doctor, and left the tree surgeon, 
the high-school teacher, the dentist, the 
auto salesman, and the optician, to go 
over to join in a discussion among the 
photographer, the druggist, the master 
printer, the newspaper editor, and the 
manager of the local radio station. 

There were no cliques in this Rotary 
Club, I discovered, and I wondered why. 
Surely, I mused, if each man is out to get 
all he can from his associates—and of 
course that is why all of them are here 
—he cannot get something equally im- 
portant to him from all the members. 
Surely, he will concentrate on some one 
fellow member and pump him for all 


Montgomery divined my thoughts. 

“This is the one place in the world,” 
he said, “where these men don’t try to 
sell their products or services. All day 
long they're selling one thing or another, 
but here they're willing to rest up and 
be themselves. If you’re hunting the 


truth about this city and the men who 


make it, you will no doubt find it here.” 

They placed me at a table between the 
tree surgeon and the insurance man. 
Just across from us was the minister, with 
the newspaper editor at his side. The as 
sistant manager of a large local depart 
ment store presided at the speaker’s table. 
The speaker, an authority on occupation 
al safety, was introduced by the banker. 

[ turned to listen. There at the speak- 
er’s right was my political science pro 
fessor, who evidently had been late to 
lunch. I must have shown my surprise, 
for the fiery little man smiled wryly at 
me. Davis, the man who had declaimed 
in the classroom against smugness and 
self-satisfaction in the lives of his fellow 
Americans! What on earth was Davis 
doing here? 

I discovered the answer to that and 
many another question in the weeks that 
followed. Soon I completely lost my 
mantle of academic superiority, and be- 
gan talking like a human being once 
more. I discarded the high-sounding 
technicalities of my sociology abstracts, 
and placed all my attention on the ways 
these men of Rotary live together in a 
complex world—and enjoy it! 

I have seen these men dig down into 
their pockets and take up an impromptu 


that flattery and “toadying” are worth. 


collection to buy good books for a boys’ 
club in a poorer section of the city. 
These books meant that nearly 100 
youngsters would be kept off the streets 
in the evenings—during the hours when 
delinquencies usually occur. 


I have seen a supposedly hardheaded 


banker, reputed to be capable of for 
closing on his sick grandmothe 
himself responsible for the good conduct 
of a young would-be gangster who had 
been paroled to him. 

No nonsense about that banker! He 
studied the young tough and his back 
ground, and then gave him his choice 
to go free of any restriction and prob 
ably finish with a rain of bullets in 
back, or to learn a trade and amount to 
something. The young renegade, mor 
in awe of the Rotarian-banker than of the 
law, chose the second alternative In 
three months he was no longer the po 
tential killer and plunderer, but a lk 
able young fellow destined to become one 
of the city’s crackajack auto mechanics 


What surprised me was that the 


banker had never had a course in the 
psychology of management, the essen 
tials of character forming, or the case his 
tories of a thousand juvenile de ling ents 
He did it without a single graph or chart 
from a sociology handbook! 

I have seen men in Rotary supply 
truckload of Christmas baskets on five 
hours’ notice when charitable organiza 
tions had been willing to cal. it a day tor 
lack of further funds and transportation 

I have listened to a great traveller tel 
of his experiences in Rotary International. 
No longer am I surprised to hear such 
men make casual mention of servic 
projects evolving among Rotary Clubs in 


New Zealand, Australia, South Africa 


Japan, or England. 


i HAVE watched Rotary members 
teach large Sunday school classes with 
a reverence and an understanding of the 
literary beauty of the English Brd/e that 
would put many a college professor to 
shame. And I have grinned at those 
same men as they bombarded bowling 
alleys, swearing softly under their breath 
at some especially bad split. 

I have been impressed by a hundred in 
stances of Rotarian goodwill, good hu 
mor, knowledge, and efficiency. I have 
come to understand the goals of dissimi 
lar individuals united in a common sym 
pathy which slashes away miles of red 
tape to get things done which are needed 
and worth while. 

And, finally, I have seen, in my own 
case, a revival of commonsense and a 
heightening of the values of human 


friendship and cooperation. 











{mong statesmen and rulers in Rotary: (from left to right) Dr. Eduardo Santos, President of Colombia, charter membe 
of the Bogota Rotary Club; Dr. Eduard Benes, President of Czechoslovakia, Honorary Governor, District 66; Prince Pau! 
Regent of Yugoslavia, Honorary Governor, District 77; King Farouk, Honorary Governor of the Rotary Clubs of Egypt 


As the Wheel Turns 


Notes about Rotary personages and events of special Rotary interest 


A: IVERSITY Scorned. Maybe Direcror 


Cartos P. Romuto knows the old saying “To 
Maybe he 


doesn't. But he seems to live by it. Some timc 


th tars through bolts and bars 


o he set out from his home in Manila, Th 
Philippines, to Baguio, to present a charter to 
the new Rotary Club thet He was seriously 
injured en route in an automobile collision. Thi 
lid not deter him, how Bandaged, he was 
carried into the mecting pl ice, pres nted th 
charter to the enthusiastic group, and was then 
borne back to his bed 

* * @ 

Records? In the upper left corner of Mis 
sissippi_ there's a jog-sided rectangle of land 
called Sunflower County Rotary, to relay dis 
patches arriving trom that quarter, is enjoying 
a rapid growth in the area, and, in fact, 1s set 
ting some records For instance, every com 


munity in the county deemed able to maintain 
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Photo Morrison 
Golden-wedding anniversary con- 
gratulations to Rotarian and Mrs. 
Hunter Boyd Chapman, of Wood- 
stock, Va. ... (Right) A Rotary 
father-and-son trio: Harry L. Rug- 
gles, fifth man to join the Rotary 
Club of Chicago, with his sons 
W. G. (holding camera), Evanston, 
lil., and Kenneth L., of Chicago. 





a Club has one. They number six. One of this 
half dozen, the Rotary Club of Belzoni, jumped 
its membership from 30 to 60, a clear gain of 
100 percent, in just 11 months. Are these rec- 
rds in the Rotary world? They give your 
Scribe that impression, 
* > * 

Liaison. Chambers of commerce and Rotary 
Clubs have been called, now and again, part- 
Chelsea, Mass., Ro- 


tarians would probably find the description apt. 


hers in community service. 


Six new officers of the Chelsea Chamber are 


members of the Chelsea Rotary Club. They are 
Jupce Paut J. McDonatp, Chamber president; 
SipNEY BiIRNBAUM, vice-president; CLiFTon D. 
ROCKWELL, vice-president; Martin S, SWANSON, 
Water E. Murz, and Hersert D. Hancock, 
directors. 

* * . 

Patron. One day a bit over a year ago, Ro- 
rARIAN WILLIAM PizziMENTI, of Ridgewood, 
N. J., was making last-minute preparations for 
a two-month trip around South America. To 
the confusion of the scene his wife added a bit 
by bursting in with the news that she'd just 
heard a young man sing, a distant cousin he was. 
Without help, without training, she insisted, 
his fine natural voice would be lost to the world. 


Interested, Rorartan P1zzIMENTI gave the 21- 
year-old singer the run of his house during his 
absence, built an extra room for him upon his 
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Acme 


return, and arranged for the best voice inst 


That the youth—Nino R 
—is justifying RoTaRIAN P1zziIMENTI’s fait! 


tion obtainable. 


tarians of Ridgewood and other places wi 
you. They have heard him many tim 

of the high spots in his career was th 
DuperRREY, then | 


dent of Rotary International, congratulat 


ment when Mauvrict 


on his singing. 
* * * 

Induction. When Evmer I. Hock aro 
his induction into the Rotary Club of S 
Haven, Pa., he knew there were at least 
men in the audience who were giving | 
tra-special attention. They had tra 
miles just to be present at the moment. 1 
were Howarp W. Hock, his brother; Fr: 
B. Neiman; J. W. SiGMAN; and AL 
Hecur, all of the Rotary Club of Pho 
Pa. All four, incidentally, are Past P: 
of the Phoenixville Club. 

> * 7. 

Of Miles and Men. The nearest R 
Club at which members of the Laredo 
Club can “make up” is 54 miles away. Th 
Plainly, that fact 
handicap on 100 percent attendance and 
Despite it, the Laredo Club 


ond nearest is 90. 


city meetings. 
enjoyed a gratifying succession of perfect-att 
ance meetings, and its members travelled a 
35,000 man-miles to intercity meetings d 
the Rotary year just past. 


7 . * 


Dentist. Dr. Hans J. MAMLOK, for a q 


of a century a professor of dentistry in the U! 


versity of Berlin and famous throughout Fu 
for his loose-leaf dental encyclopedia, 1s 
a member of the Rotary Club of New Yor 
Rotary is no new experience for him—tot 
was Honorary Secretary of the now nonexist 
Rotary Club of Berlin some years ago and 
tended Rotary’s Detroit Convention in 
RorarRtaAN MaMtok’s son, Karl H., has 
member of the New York Club for fou: 


. * * 


Highest Eight. ‘Twice answered 1s | 
tary Club of Trenton, Ont., Canada 
asked through your Scribe in these 
June, “Can you pick eight members tro 
Club whose total 100 percent attendan 
ords total 90 years?” The Trenton Club co 
Now comes the Rotary Club of Phoenix 
saying it has eight members whose periect 
tendance totals 108 years. And close deh 
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follows the Rotary Club of Waxahachie, Tex., 

reporting that it has eight members whose 100 

oercent attendance aggregates 100 years. Of the 

1 30 members of the Phoemix Club, 36 have 100 

percent records for five years or more. 
> > * 


Youth Bows. Youth may have enthusiasm. 
Ave has dependability. 
rate, in the Rotary Club of Buffalo, Wyo. To 


boost attendance, the young members, on the 


So it proved, at any 


one hand, and the older, on the other, pitted 


toward 100 percent attendance 


their efforts 
wwainst each other. 
coved the dinner the youngsters served up in 


The oldsters won, and en- 


tribute. So did the wives of both contingents. 


And the Club chalked up 11 consecutive per- 


fect-attendance meetings. 
* * > 
crop of birthday 


Leavings. Each month's 


celebrants in the Rotary Club of Holyoke, Mass., 


is “inducted into immortal recognition” —by the 


Club poet, E. Porericus Bace, better known as 


RoraRIAN Dr. Epwarp P. Bacc. For instance, 


to the August-anniversary men he dedicated two 
quatrains the latter of which went: 


Yet say a kind word for this sweltering herd 
Whose mewlings first vied with the heat; 
Though touched in their noodles, as some may 
have heard, 
Their mouths are not filled with their feet! 
fellow Rotarian 


Some time back, the poet's 


Morton Hutz, then a District Governor, col- 


lected the verses, had them printed “with the 
wilful Club member, 
and distributed them under the title Birthday 
Leavings of the Laureate. The chuckle-chocked 


volume is to be found in the humor section of 


connivance” of another 


many a Holyoke Rotarian’s library. 


* + * 


Honors. Rotarian Henry B. KaAreEmprFeR, 
of West Bend, Wis., was recently honored in 
a “Who's Who” column of The Publishers’ 


iliary as “one of the most successful publishers 


Aux- 
of weekly papers in Wisconsin.” ROTARIAN 
Joun L. Seaton, Albion, Mich., is the new pres- 
ident of the Association of American Colleges. 

Dr. Byron L. 
ber of the Rotary 
appointment 


PaMPEL, honorary mem- 
Club of Livingston, Mont., 
recently to the 


received superin- 


tendency of Warm Springs Hospital, a State in- 


stitution for mental 


patients. . . . ROTARIAN 
EpMaAN H. Lee, of Toledo, Ohio, is the current 
president of the Ohio Furniture Warehouse 
Men’s Association. Four members of tl 


Rotary Club of Chicago, Ill., have recently wor 
Pau A. Wesrsurc. the 


presidency of the Western Society of Engin 


positions of honor: 


WINFIELD S. KENDRICK, a decoration from tl 
King of Belgium for outstanding achievement 
in X ray; Dr. James H. Hurron, the presiden 


of the Illinois State Medical Societ Dr. Mat 
coLM T. MacEacHern, the presidency of th 
pital Association 

Rotary Club of 


elected president 


world-wide International H« 


Ciirtron C. Gray, of the 


Pittsburgh, Pa., was recenth 


of The Trafic Club of Pittsburgh In 
months just past several members of Rota 
Clubs in Sweden have received honor BEN 
Jonzon, of Gefle, has been named bishop at 


Lulea, and 
at Karlstad 


Swedish 


Among members of the Riks« 


Steckholm Ri 


NoRDENSOY ind 


Parliament, are four 


tarians: BAECKMAN, OHLIN, 


BERGVALL. 
* 7 > 
Gapless Score. The 


, 
which seems a suitable, if 
tion for that group of Ro 

tarians whose Club attend 


ance records show no gaps 
for 20 years—has just ad 
mitted a new member. He 
is Past District GOVERNOR 
G. FRANKLIN LENz, of 
Newport News, Va. His 
Club has 


commemorating pin. 


* . * 


given him a 





Broadcast. Six 
Rotary’s 


“went on the ai 


mem- GR 


board of 


Lenz 


bers of 

Directors over 48 stations of 
the National Broadcasting Company in a round 
table forum held at the conclusion of the 


In the 


recent 
meeting of the Board in Chicags broad 
cast, planned to show the international extent of 
Rotary, the speakers discussed conditions in their 
GEORGE (¢ Hacer di 


countries. PRESIDENT 


rected the discourse. The six participants were 
PRESIDENT Hacer, Chicago, Ill.; Firsr Vict 
PRESIDENT FERNANDO CarRBAJAL, Lima, Peru; 














































Arvip Runestram, of Uppsala, bishop 








Perhaps the frst North American Ra 
flarian to put hand to plow tn 


» . / } ; 
tine is R. ]. Cuddeback, of Cananda 


gud, N. ¥ who did so nN a ecent 

Seconp Vicr-Pres . Nits | ade oO 
Norwa Dirt or W R \ Mont 
Que., Canada; Dirt ( M 
Buen Al \ \ 
Popescu, Bucharest, R 

Trophy. To the Rot ( ( 
Furoy North Afri ‘ \ M 
tained th high t attenada cor a mM 
past’ Rotar ear WI 
siver cup—a gift of Dr. HEN ROSAN¢ 
honorary member of tl Rot ( Vicl 
France Tabulation otf ore it ‘ j n 
Clubs was being mace the vent t 
pre 

. . * 

All’s Well. Perhaps it not news to 1 
port that a Rotar Clul i bit I i halt 
old is coming along nx That vhat you's 
expect But when sucl 
new Rotary Club of Ra ond, Alta., Canad 


it zs news—for that Club Vv ol f 


first Rotary Outpost x 1 it Indi 
tive of interest in the Club was the charter m 
it which were present fou ive three 
whom were Rotarians—tre ding ce 
wunities, and a number of ot promis 
guests 

> . * 

More Memories. Conventions of Rot 
International are event t D and t 
talk about—for months, na ( lo the « 
of your Scribe still come comments on the Sar 
Francisco reunion, among them tl After tl 








Convention curtain had rung down ix Re 


tarians trom tour nations were pr nted uw 
radio broadcast from local station KSFO of tl 
Columbia network—a | inut formal pr 
gram The six men: M. F. Key, of the Rota 
Club of Hong Kong; S. J. McGrppe P 
District Governor, Perth, Austra W. K.M 
Luckie, new Governor of District 56, Brisba 
Australia; |} W. FRAzat I Japan: G 
FREDERICK Birks, a Past Vice-President of R 
tary International, Sidne Australia; Henry | 
BRUNNIER, Chairman of the H Club Execut 
Committee, San Francise 

Rotary grows its ow! ts for mar 
the songs it sing is vi ther demor 
at San Francise« Wor to the sor H 





Rotary's San Francisco Convention 
over, Past President Maurice and Ma 
dame Duperrey set out to see Holl) 
wood for themselves—and, “on the 
set’ at the MGM studios, the; 
ted with Actress Jeanette MacDon 
ald. Mayor Frank L. Shaw (right), 
Los the m. 


} 
Chat 


° Ingele Ss, accompanied 
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Photo: J, White & Son 


A son-and-father combination in the 
Rotary Club of Littlehampton, Eng- 
land: Herbert Roy Linfield and his 
father, Bert, founder of the Club. 


Hail: Hail: sung in plenary sessions were writ- 
ten by Rorartan Davipo Scuauer, of Santa Bar- 
bara, Calit 

RorarRtan AND Mrs. Joun Harrenstine, of 
Norristown, Pa., are veteran trailer-travellers 
They crossed the United States in the Little 
Gipsy Queen, their house on wheels, to attend 
the San Francisco Convention, just as they did 
in 1932 to be present at the Seattle Convention. 
RorariaN Harrenstine calls himself “Skip- 


per’; his wife, “Mate.” 
7 . . 


Committees. Grorce C. Hacer, President 
of Rotary International, announces the following 
Committees for 1938-39. The Chairman in 
each case is the member first named. (Person- 
nel of Committees not listed will appear in a 
future installment of this department.) 


Aims and Objects—Walter D. Head (education 

private schools), Montclair Academy Montclair, 
i. Bes ee 

VocaTIONAL Service: Edward F. McFaddin (law 
yer), First National Bank Bldg., Hope, Ark., U.S.A.; 
Alternate: Joyce C. Hall (social stationery mfg.), 25th 
and Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo., U.S 

COMMUNITY SeRVICE Sinclair James McGibbon 
(public accounting), 56 St. George’s Terrace, Perth 
Australia; Alternate: Sir Alexander F. Roberts (wool 
broking), P.O. Box 1519, Wellington, New Zealand 

INTERNATIONAL Seavice: T Bi Rose (banking), 
Barclays Bank, Led New ee Birmingham, Eng 
land; Alternate: C. J. Steiger (overseas trade), Villa 
Haldenstein, Winterthur, Switzerland 

Crus Service: Geronimo Ramirez Brown (notary), 
Junto al Banco Anglo-Sud Américano, Managua, 
Nicaragua. Alternate: Robert E. Heun (trade asso 
ciations), 32 South Ninth Street, Richmond, Ind., 
U.S.A 

Boys Work—Youth Service—Emmet Richards 
(newspaper publishing), The Alpena News, Alpena, 
Mich., U.S.A.; Carl Zapffe (metal mining lands), 
P. ©. Box 93, Brainerd, Minn., U.S Dr Miles 
D. Zimmerman (dentistry), Warne Clinic Bldg., 
Pottsville, Pa., U.S.A.; Dr. Ed. Lester Merritt (physi 
cian——urologist), 130 Rock Street, Fall River, Mass., 
U.S.A.; Roy J. Weaver (automobiles—wholesale) , 
246 Dunsmere Avenue, Pueblo, Colo., U.S.A 


Extension—-Charles N. Cadwallader (furs aiitied. 
129 South 12th Sereet, Lincoln, Nebr., U.S.A.; 
Harold I. Covault (insurance—casualty), 201 Cleve 
land Trust Bldg., Lorain, Ohio, U.S.A.; C. Albert 
Oulton (education——public schools), 321 21st Street, 
East, Saskatoon, Sask., Canada; C. Harold Trolle 
(commercial banking), Storgatan 16, Kalmar, Swe 
den; Lauro Borba (hydraulie engineering), Discon 
dedo Riobranco 463, Recife, Brazil 

Convention—Abit Nix (general law practice), P.O 
Box 155, Athens, Ga., U.S.A.; Henry J. Brunnier 
(structural engineering), 612 Sharon Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calit., U.S.A.; J. V. Hyka (governmental 

foreign publishing service), Rotary, Obecni dum, 
Prague I, Czechoslovakia; Tom J. Davis (general law 
practice), Metals Bank Bldg., Butte, Mont., U.S.A.; 
Dr. Manuel Galigarcia (nerve specialist——mental dis 
eases), Calle J. No. 211, Vedado, Havana, Cuba; 
Walter D. Head (education rivate schools), Mont 
clair Academy, Moneclair, NJ U.S.A 

Constitution and By-Laws-——-Kenneth S. Kurtz 
(corporation law practice), Box 486, Weston, W. Va., 
U.S.A.; Norman Sommerville (counsel), 59 Yonge 
Street, Toronto, Ont., Canada; Jeff H. Williams 
(lawyer), P.O. Box 170, Chickasha, Okla., U.S.A. 

Finance——Almon E. Roth (trade associations), 
215 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A.; 
Edo Markovic (grain distributing), Brankova ul. 13, 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia; Carl E. Steeb (education—uni 
versities), Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
U.S.A.; Lewis A. Hird (worsted piece pos mfg.), 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., U.S.A,; 
Maurice Duperrey (abrasives mfg.), 19 rue de Para 
dis, Paris, France. 

Investment——-Lewis A. Hird (worsted piece “~ 
mfg.), 257 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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U.S.A.; Rufus F. Chapin (past service), 1320 North of the world: Richard H. Wells (ice retailing), P.O. 
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°T is education forms the common mind: “A hn - 
> > > »e > —_ e nin mon ny 1as 
Just as the twig is bent a eas — d. Se ee ae ee Kk was 
a Se the year’s seventh month. 











—1930, Rotary Indie, publication of the Rotary Clubs of th 
Netherlands Indies, makes its initial appearance. 

—1919, The Rotary Club of Calcutta, first Rotary Club in 
India, is organized, 

2—1938, Stockholm, Sweden, will welcome Rotarians and their 
ladies from all parts of the world, at the Fourth Regional 
Conference (see cut above). Members of the Swedish Roy 
alty will be present at most of the sessions. 

7—1881, Donald A. Adams, Rotary International's 15th Pres! 
dent, is born at Windsor, Wis. 
Man’s second age, 12—1872, Birthday of Chesley R. 
wrote the Bard of Perry, Rotary International’s Sgc- 
Avon, is “the : 


eer ae eis 13—1934, Rotary reaches Iceland with 


satchel and shin- the organization of a Club in 
ing morning face, Reykjavik. The names of H.R. 8. 
creeping like snail Crown Prince Frederik of Den- 
unwillingly to mark and Iceland, Rotarians Hel- 
school.” Few weg-Mikkelsen, Ludvig Storr, and 
metaphors rouse Knud Zimsen appear prominently in the Club's histor) 


more nostalgia in 





retary. 





15—1916, The Rotary Club of Chicago erects a huge electric 


men’s minds. But signboard giving Rotary information, at Dearborn ind 
should it be so? Washington Streets. 

Boys yearn for 20—1929, Under the guidance of James W. Davidson we 
manhood. Men Rotary Club of Seremban, Federated Malay States, holds 
pine for their its first meeting. The Rotary Club of Kuala Lumpur was 
youth. The moral, organized previous to this, and its members were acti\ 
however trite, organizing the Seremban Club, although it was the first 
seems to be: Live of the Federated Malay States Clubs to be chartered. 
each hour fully! —_——_——_ be 


Total Rotary Clubs in the world (August 10, 1938) 4,7 °°: 


—Ye MAN WitH 
and the total number of Rotarians (estimated ) 200,000. 


Ye ScraTcHPapb. 
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Brief news notes mirroring the varied activities of the 


Federated Malay States 


Hostel Endowment Gets Boost 


Ipon—The endowment fund which _ helps 
support the Orphan Boys’ Hostel—a_ leading 
activity of the Rotary Club of Ipoh—more than 
doubled in the past year. A gain of over $6,300 
brought the fund to $11,231. A play staged by 
a dramatic group, a gift from the Kinta Corona 
tion Fund, and an individual contribution of 
large proportions were responsible for the in- 


crease. 


Roumania 
Funds Make Fresh Air Available 


Arap—So that sickly children might enjoy 
health-giving fresh air, the Rotary Club of Arad 
sponsors an association known as Les Amis des 
The association conducts an open-air 
school; the Club 


Enfants. 


Summer supplies necessary 


funds. 


England 


Congratulations! 

The Rotary Club of Brighton recently cele- 
brated the 25th anniversary of the Club’s found- 
Rotary Club 
of Liverpool was commemorated by a banquet. 


ing... . The silver jubilee of the 


Australia 


Pass Out Safety Information 


SaLe—To the members of the Rotary Club 
of Sale, Vocational Service is an avenue which 
requires travelling if the business community is 


to benefit. During the past year posters and 


Come to inspect a radium refinery, 
scientists took time for tea while 
guests of the Rotary Club of Port 
Hope, Ont., Canada. City and in- 
dustrial leaders were also greeted. 
(Left to right) W. E. Bonneville, 1937-38 Club 
President; R. E. Stradling, director, Research 
Station, Garston, England; Dr. W. Cullen, 
president, Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
Surbiton, England; Charles McCrae, former 
Minister of Mines for Ontario; Charles La- 


vine, vice-president, Eldorado Gold Mines Lim- 
ited; Marcel Pochon, chief chemist, Port Hope 


aa: Eldorado Gold Mines Limited; Dr. 
J. Fox, Government chemist of the Gov- 
ernment Laboratory, of London, England. 


Ce 
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Rotary Around the World 
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Photo: 


Sunrise Studi« 


Rotary 


pamphlets secured from the National Safet 


Council were distributed among the industrial 

plants of the district. 

China 

Sponsor ‘Night’ for Refugee Aid 
T1ENTsSIN—So that Chinese refugees in North 


China might be aided in their plight, the R« 


tary Club of Tientsin sponsored “Red Dog 
Night” for the raising of funds The general 
public and the Rotarians came in large num 


bers, entered into the games and entertainment, 


brilliant success. 


helped make the affair a 


Belgium 


Letters Bring Acquaintanceship 


CHARLEROI—To develop friendship and under 


standing with Retarians in other lands, the 


Rotary Club of Charleroi urged each member to 
Club of his 


write to a distant own choice 


When replies came, they contained descriptions 
of activities and the regions in which the Clubs 
were located. 
Canada 
Community Service Still Lives 

QueBec, QueE.—Some 16 years ago, the Rotary 


Club of Quebec founded the Municipal Dental 


In the 1937-38 annual report submitted 


Clinic. 


Tric ky paper hats, entertain 
good food, ke pt these lads busy on 
Boys’ Day, sponsored by the 
Club of Bacolod, The Phil: 


the Clinic’s director, 1 facts w ‘ 
closed poor children 
t ited 9 chil aa 
there were 13,215 ext t { i 
thetics were administeres im t Clink 
tounding, 63,298 persons 
ment 
India 

; ) = } Te ? 
Make Picture Record of ‘Treai 

CaLtcutTTra—Annua the Rot ( f ¢ 


utta conducts a Child 7 t So t 


r 
record might be kept of t 

and that others might tangil C 
munity Service, a noving-pictur fi ol 
| 


affair was mad¢ 


Switzerland 


Weekly Gifts Total 20,000 Francs 


Baset—Because member f the Rotary ¢ 
of Basel will not let the coin box wit 
adding to its content if ik 
rounds, more than 2( Swi tran 
been contributed durit 
and distributed for social welt 


Union of South Africa 


, , . . : 
Needy Boys Get Educational Aid 

CaPpETOwN—Since the Rota Club of Cay 
town launched its’ prog to help und 
privileged boys secure in ducation IPprox 
mately 10 lads have been ted ni 
Vocational counsel is given when the hoolit 
is completed 
Tells Lulea Club of Mines 

BENONI—To initiate an exchange of cor 
pondence on topics of mutual interest, a 
ber of the Rotary Club of Benoni prepares 
paper descriptive of the gold mine ot Tran 
vaal, South Afmea, and sent it to the Rotar 
Club ot Lulea, Sweden 
Mexico 
Tourists: Take Heed 

GuayYMas—Tourists who need hel 
ance while in the city are invited to ca 1 
the Rotary Club of Guayma Personal guid 


information, and suggestions as t 








~ 
ho 


These happy youngsters and hundreds 
of others have the Rotary Club of 
Oshawa, Ont., Canada, to thank for 
this inviting expanse of wate) the 
second pool which Oshawa Rotarians 
have presented to their community. 
and things to do and see are offered to any- 


one requesting it 


United States of America 
147 People 11,000 Years 


Brisrot (CONN They had collectivels spent 
rer " 1 
11 000 car on the jolly old globe, had the 
147 men and women of 75 years and over who 
wer uests at the Old Folks Party given b 
the Rotary Club of Bristol. But the “weight 
of the years rested lightly on them,” as a 
spokesman for the group said, for some of them 
square-danced, all partook whole-heartedly of 
an evening of enjoyment Honored guest was 
the “ranking oldster of the State of Connecticut” 


Cross, 76 


—Governor Wilbur L. 


Add: One Playground 


Convalescent Home in Indianapolis, 


The Riles 


built by Rotarians of Indiana, has meant new 


hope for the State's crippled youth. But once it 
was built, the Rotarians did not lose interest. 
Alwa awak to new needs, the uncovered 
on 1 playground. So now work goes forward 
in providing one in the building’s basement. 


Rotary a Human Organization 


WILLIAMSON, W. Va.- 
itself, H. Roy Waugh, 


185, told the mere 


as old as tim then Gov 


District than 130 


Rotarians gathered for the charter-night cele 


Rotary Club of Wilhamson. “Ro 


ernor ol 


bration of th 


aflords a human organization tor 


tary mer 

carrying out these age-old principles.” Eight 
Rotary Clubs were present to welcome the new 
Club 


Tabulate Tips on Jobs 
Prosser, Wasu.—Because “the choosing of a 


vocation is one of the most important decisions 


that every person must make,” the Senior High 
School in codperation with the Rotary Club 
of Prosser presented its second biennial two- 


day vocational-guidance conference near the close 


of the recent school year. A survey determined 


students’ interests; each was enrolled in eight 


Rotary’s principles are 


- <= 
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separate vocational sections, listened to addresses 
on fields as varied as investments and forestry, 
varticipated actively in the discussions as a panel 
ider. Some 40 vocational specialists travelled 
3,572 miles to participate in the conference and 
to aid the young people in a greater under- 
standing of opportunities in business and the 


professions. The Rotary Club secured the adult 





In the forefront of relief activities 

among 26,000 refugees in Hangchow, 
; g g gen 
China, are these seven Rotarians 


members of the Hangchow Club. 


leadership which made the meetings possible; the 
school faculty planned the conference and ar- 
ranged the multitude of details incident thereto. 


Visitors Dine Ketchikan Club 

They were but one day 
cisco when ten Rotarians on a post-Convention 
voyage discovered each other, decided to wire 
and invite the Rotary Club of Ketchikan, Alaska, 


out from San Fran- 





to be their breakfast guests when the sh 
docked in the northern city. Gladly did 
Ketchikan Rotarians accept, enthusiastica 


guests and hosts greet and eat when th 

ing arrived. Presiding at the breakfast 

was Rotarian Fred W. Minty, of Rapid ( 
So. Dak., Immediate Past Governor of Dist 
119, one of the voyagers. To the tra 
were presented souvenir booklets. 





Club Aids Blind Girl 


Dayron, Tex.—New hope, new opportunity— 





these priceless gifts have been gained b 

who, through funds supplied by the Rotary ( 
of Dayton, has opened 
stand in the County Courthouse. 








a cigar and cok 
She 1s blind 


They Wished Him Well 


SANForD, FLra.—Why not, suggested so 
in the Rotary Club of Sanford, dispens: 
The idea 
hold promptly when the suggestor add 


day's program and go visiting? 


their fellow member, Benjamin F. Hain 
the past year, would probably welcome 

So off they went ten miles t 
their I 


y 
good 


tive visit. 


20 enjoyable minutes with 
wished him speedy recovery, made h id - 


themselves glad they'd been together. 


Present Resuscitator to Hospital 
Pa.—Worth-while Com: 
Service took a long stride forward in Homestea 


HoMeESTEAD, 


recently when to the local hospital the Rotary | 
Club of Homestead gave a resuscitator. H | 
pital spokesmen, in acknowledging thie gift, ven ‘ 
tured that “it would have been difficult t 
received a more valuable addition to its p it } 
equipment.” ‘ 

I 


Understanding Gets Boost 


Larepo, Tex.—Friendly understanding of mu 
tual problems moved several steps ahead 
to a meeting of the Rotary Club of Lat 
35 farmers and ranchers of Webb Count 
talks on extension work, ranching impro 


t 


a businessman's view of ranching. 


‘Hot Dogs’ on the Water 
Detroit, Micu.—“‘Hot dogs” weighing 
pounds, 3,500 buns, 18 tanks of ging: 


From ten lands, citizens of which 
were pioneers of North Dakota, came 
these dolls through efforts of a | 

City Rotarian, and presented ai 4 
Rotary Club meeting to the Histor 
cal Association of Barnes County. 
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boxes of candy and cookies—those were among 
items of youthful joy which were consumed by 
the 1,106 crippled children who boarded a boat 
fer the annual ride Detroit Rotarians provide. 
Some 30 Rotarians assisted as waiters, had as 
ereat a lark as the youngsters. At the trip’s 
end, boxes of crackerjack found their way into 


eager but tired arms. 


Answer ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ 

SayviLLE, N. Y.—“Is it true or false?’ That 
is the question which members of the Rotary 
Club of Sayville answered 15 times at a meeting 
when before them was placed a questionnaire 
covering articles and facts presented in a recent 
issue of THe Rotarian. The test proved enter- 
taining, interesting, and educative. 


‘Home on the Range’ 


Post, Tex.—It was like a day on the open 
range—with “six guns,”’ a full chuck wagon, a 
stagecoach, cowboy regalia—for the gray-haired 
youngsters” who took part in the 13th annual 
old-timers reunion sponsored by the Rotary Club 
of Post. As each man registered, a name badge 
decorated with miniature “six guns’ was placed 
on his coat lapel. A chuck-wagon supper tickled 
the appetite, joggled memories of 50 and 60 
years ago, recalled “good old days” on the Texas 


range 


65 Volumes of Job Helps 


Metrose, Mass.—That the youth of Melrose 
High School might acquaint themselves with 
vocational fields and their opportunities, the Ro- 
tary Club of Melrose has presented to the school 
a 65-volume ‘Rotary Vocational Bookshelf.’ Ad- 
vertising, journalism, chemistry, law, are but a 
few of the fields included, along with a volume 
or two on the important job of “how to get a 


job.” 


‘Pasts’ Help Build for Future 

La Mesa, Catir.—Past Presidents could sit 
back and reflect on,the good they've done their 
Club. But they'd rather not in the Rotary Club 
ef La Mesa. Hence, an active committee of 
Past Presidents instructs all new members in 
the many channels of Rotary activity. 


Letters Stress Understanding 

Woopsury, N. J.—As their share in the 
nation-wide celebration of Air-Mail Weck some 
months back, two members of the Rotary Club 
of Woodbury addressed letters bearing Wood- 
bury’s cachet of the first balloon flight in Amer- 
ica, dispatched them to every country of the 
Rotary world. Recently to the assembled Club 
members were read the answers—from Rotary 


Here and there with the Rotary cam- 
era (top down): Under shade-giving 
redwoods the Rota y Club of Mill Val- 
ley, Calif., held a 100 percent attend- 
ance meeting. . . . Annually do the 
Past Presidents of the Rotary Club of 
Milwaukee, Wis., meet, eat, consider 
Club and Rotary matters... .In the 
Yale Bowl, Rotarians and their ladies 
of New Haven, Conn., commemorated 
the 300th anniversary of the city’s 
founding with a pageant. . . . More 
than 880 children and adults have 
been given curative treatment at the 
Rotary Orthopaedic Clinic since its 
founding four years ago by the 
Rotary Club of Tarboro, N. C. 























Clubs in over 24 countries up to the time 


tinue—which stressed cementing rela 


tion ot Rotar ( lubs throughout the world to 


combat international misunderstanding, 


Scouts Dining-Hall Provided 


Miami, Fia.—Make the needs of a group of 
Boy Scouts known and communities rally thei 
resoure As the result of a concerted effort to 

ect a Boy Scout camp in Dade County, service 
rroups are cooperating by financing buildings 
on the 100-acre camp site The Rotary Club of 
Miami has financed the dining hall. Known as 
Hermance Hall,” the structure also includes a 
lary kitchen 


Sponsored Cente Records Gains 


STATEN Isianp, N. Y The Rotary Club of 
Staten Island believes a good offense is the best 
defense against juvenile delinquenc Hence it 
ponsors a Youth Center, which within a tew 
months has enrolled or registered 500 members 
from & to 21 years of age Games, craftsman 


hip, supervised dances, training in the arts, all 


under the direction of competent directors, have 


helped practically to wipe out juvenile delin 


in the area, according to police reports. 


quence 


Maintain Garden in Park 


MANHATTAN, Kans.—City efficials consented 


to the request of the Rotary Club of Manhattan 


to sponsor a rock garden in the city park. Thos 
viewing the garden this Summer will see ap 
proximately 1,000 p'ants which have been pro 


vided by the Club 


They Smile When They Rattle 


Cotumsus, On1ro—On the luncheon tables of 
the Rotary Club of Columbus are small con 
tainers which bring smiles to those who make 
them rattle. As these Fellowship Fund Banks 

that is what they're called—fill with the 


weekly coins of the Rotarians, the 


both 
$1,000 at 


noise mecreases, 


is do the smiles, tor mean the Club 1s 


coming closer to the gave toward the 


operating expense of the Crippled Children’s 


Hospital's new addition 


Give Covering for 1,186 Feet 
Warm 


mean health to 


Mass.- feet, well protected 


sleet and 


LYNN, 


from slush, young 
sters—and do 


Rotary 
contributions to the 


a lot for the happiness of mem 


bers of the Club of Lynn, who, through 


birthday shoe-and-stocking 


fund a late member founded, have built the 


sum to $4,050 at the year's end, have given 


hundreds of warmth-providing shoes and _ stock- 
inws for poor children. When the records were 





Public acclaim at a Chicago art ex- 
hibit sponsored by the city’s New 
Century Committee greeted the work 
of Henry John Wiegman, an armless 
youth sent to art school for five 
years by Rotarians of Cicero, Ill. 
checked for 1937-38, it was found the follow- 
ing had been distributed through local charity 
groups: 125 pairs of boys’ sneakers, 111 pairs 
of girls’ sneakers, 184 pairs of boys’ shoes, 173 


pairs of girls’ shoes. 


Helps to Provide Youth Hostels 


Cuicaco, Itt.—As a result of an allocation of 


funds, the Rotary Club of Chicago is contribut- 


ing to the establishment and maintenance of 


youth hostels in Illinois and Wisconsin, Located 
in farmhouses and lodges along scenic routes, 
the hostels facilitate inexpensive travel. 

j ‘ , 
Place Pins on ‘Pasts 

BeLLevitte, Itt.—Though the Rotary Club 
of Belleville is 18 years of age, it has had 19 
Presidents. It gained the extra one when an 


incumbent President left the city, thus necessi- 


tating another election. To show they appre- 
ciate the service their leaders have given, mem- 
bers honored them recently at a “Past Presi- 
dent Day,” gave them pins in commemoration 
of their term. 


Handicapped See Cows and Pines 


Quincy, Mass.—When you've spent most of 
your life in a hospital or at home because a 


twisted body has circumscribed your area of 
physical activity, and then you go on a trip 
which discloses cows you've never seen, pine 


trees you've never smelled, ocean waves you 
quickly learn to love—well, a number of crip- 
pled children expressed their appreciation—as 
only children can—in a letter of thankfulness 
for such a tour which was given them recently 
by the Rotary Club of Quincy. “The trip, via 


bus, included a number of historical points. 


‘Haunted’ House Proves Boon 


BRENHAM, TEx.—Not 
“haunted” house mean educational opportunity. 
But it did for a group of boys who wanted to 
and M. College and who 
A dilapidated, aban- 


ordinarily does a 


attend the Texas A. 
lacked 


doned 


necessary funds. 
was 
haunted—when and 
stocked with produce from their parents’ farms 
and cellars, allowed them to live collectively 
But when it 


claimed it 
rental 


house—the neighbors 


acquired at low 


at low cost and to go to school. 
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was found desirable to move closer to the 
They couldn't mo 


pus, the plan snagged. 
house, nor afford a new house and lot. A 
ber of the Rotary Club of Brenham, awar 
their plight, told fellow members of it 
obtain a lot and arra i 


gladly agreed to 


loan, retirable over a period of years, for 


erection of a house. A two-story building, now 


housing 28 college boys, resulted. 





Park Scene of Group Installation 


HoLLANDALE, Miss.—Into a scenic Stat 





trekked members of nine Rotary Clubs 1 








meeting in the heart 

The 
stallation of the incoming officers of the R 
Clubs of Belzoni, 
Cleveland, Leland, 
Hollandale. To the 
Past President button 


for an unusual 


Mississippi delta. purpose: a grou ’ 
Indianola, Shaw 
Rolling | 


retiring Py 


Inverness, 
Greenville, 
and 
went diamond-studded 
to the incoming Presidents, gavels. 


Provides a Swim and a Ride 
Ortec.—The 
swimming hole” may be of the past—th: 
The Rotary Club of Woodbu 
found that out when it provided transp 


WoopBurRN, days of th 


to swim isn’t. 


in two large school busses so that 100 TT 


Salem to attend swi 


sters could go to 

classes. Purchase of a wheel chair fo it 
ins is another bit of Community Ser\ er 
formed by Woodburn Rotarians. Whuil 


ing the property of the Club, the chau 
loaned as needed 


Welcomes Clubs 14th Time 
Pana, Itt.—For 14 
Club of Pana played annual host to the Rota 
Clubs of At. the st 
recent intercity meet were representatives of |” 
Clubs, who with their ladies total! 
Commented the speaker: “The spirit of R 
—service—must come alive and loom 


years has the Rota 


near-by communities. 


the days to come if the world is to su 


Give Pool a Bath 
KercuikaN, ALAsKA—Doctors, law 


chants, fish buyers, realtors, butchers 


Fresh paint, new screens, rep’ 
the Oswego County Health ( 
welcomed these “fixin’s” provided 
the Rotary Club of Fulton, N. Y 
from funds raised in a concert / 
sented by the Oswego Rotary Singe’s. 





pre 


onl 
thai 
pelj 
eml 
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of | 
rece 
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turn 
COU 
of 
Naty 
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bakers and candlestick makers, and that be- 
Rotary Club of 
rubber 


the 
cause there are 
Ketchikan—took 
recently to a park, cleaned the swimming 


none in the 


rakes, shovels, and 


wots 
| of its accumulation of silt and refuse, en- 


pool « 


‘oved a pienic in which their ladies joined. 


Help 80 to College 
Fi Dorapo, Kans.—Eight years ago the Ro- 
tarv Club of El Dorado embarked on anew ave- 


e of Community Service. Recently at inven 


nu 
tory-taking time, the work was reviewed, was 
pronounced worth w hile. The Community Serv- 
ice? A student-loan fund which has helped 80 
young people to secure college training. Over 
$10,000 -has been loaned in the eight-year period, 
less than 1% percent has been written off—in 
itself an indication of the caliber of young people 


whom El Dorado Rotarians assist. 


‘Honor Where Honor. . . 

Conors, N. Y.—‘“If Albany achieves distinc- 
tion,” said the toastmaster, “it is the whole upper 
Hudson district that preens itself.”. Thus when 
Charles Reeve Vanneman, a member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Albany, N. Y., was elected Third 
Vice-President of Rotary 
cuest of honor at a luncheon of the Rotary Club 


International, he was 
of Cohoes. Delegations from other cities also 
came to pay tribute. 


Youth Show Wide Knowledge 

Tex.—Are the youth of 
community well read and alive to what's going 
The Rotary Club of Texar 
kana found that six young people of its city 


TEXARKANA, your 


on in the world? 
certainly are. The six, invited to participate in 
a youth panel conducted by the Club, were 
asked questions concerning a variety of fields. 
They answered with 
edge,” reports a Club spokesman. 


“discriminating knowl- 


Collegians Are Picnic Guests 

Co_umBiA, Mo.—Closer relations between the 
Rotary Club of Columbia and students attend- 
ing the educational institutions of the city were 
knit recently when to a barbecue and_ picnic 
came approximately 300 sons and daughters of 
Rotarians from all parts of the United States 
attending the University of Missouri, Stephens 
Christian 
The Rotarians served as hosts. 


‘Boy, a Picnic for All!’ 

CLEVELAND, Onto—A big picnic for under- 
privileged crippled children is a_ fine 
members of the Rotary Club of Cleveland 
agreed some five years ago, but that overlooks 
a lot of wards of the County Child Welfare 
Board who aren't handicapped but are under- 
privileged. 


College, and College in Columbia. 


thing, 


So out of the quandary evolved a 
plan which has proved eminently successful: 
weekly picnics to which also come the brothers 
and sisters of the crippled children. Volunteers 
provide cars in which to transport them. 


Flags Take on New Meaning 


MonTPELieR, IDAHO—To some, a flag may be 
only a symbol of a nation—but it is more than 
that in the opinion of the Rotary Club of Mont- 
pelier, especially in recent weeks since members 
embarked on a new avenue in_ international 
understanding. It all happened because a mem- 
ber admitted inability to identify more than six 
of the many flags in his Club’s standard. So, 
recently, from the standard were removed all 
the banners, Now each week a flag is re- 
turned to its place, facts of interest about the 
Country it represents are related, the meaning 
of the flag is ascertained, Rotary facts about the 
hation are noted, 


! 





The Hobbyhorse Hitching Post 


A Corner Devoted to the Hobbies of Rotarians and 


Ani you fence-conscious Perhaps you have 


never wondered why 


popular in Neu 


Pennsylvania, or the ‘‘jack and pole’ fence in 
Idaho, Rotarian R. F. Fiint, of Grove City 
Pa., began to wonder about such matters some 
years ago, and his curiosity led him into a fas 
cinating field of study and servation. Here's 
his story. 

* . . 


Farm fences are my hobby, particularly those 


built of wood, because they are so colorful in 
de sign and so rich in historical interest The 
have disappeared from areas of light forestation 
and are passing rapidly from once heavily for 


ested regions. Soon they will be associated in 


our memories with the log cabins, wooden water 
wheels, and covered bridges of pioneer life 


When I moved to Pennsylvania aft 


al in 
the Dakotas, I was astonished to find so many 
old zigzag fences sull standing in good condi 
Asked if we had such tences in the West 


I smiled at the 


tion. 
impracticability of worm fences 
in the great open spaces. 

“No, we do not,” | 
have to be 


erect a worm tence 


replied “One would 
both a fool and a millionaire to 
on the plains There is no 


timber there to build one and the first strong 


wind would scatter these rails like jackstraw 


These rail fences betoken once heavily forested 
areas.” 
fence 


From that day to this I have been 


conscious. I have made it a point to phot 
graph unusual fences whenever I have had the 
opportunity. 

The pitch-pole fence was one of my first dis 
It is 


pitch—an angle—one end resting on the ground, 


coverics. a fence with the rails laid at a 


the other supported at the desired height by 


cross stakes. It is disappearing from Maine, but 
I have photographed it in Pennsylvania 

The “jack and pole” fence used on the eastern 
slope of the Rocky 


with all portions of wood being placed above 


Mountains is constructed 


ground because formerly portions placed in the 
ground soon rotted. 


Wooden fences seldom seen today, 


stonewall fence was once 


Hampshire, the worm fence in 


photographed by Rotarian Flint 


Their Families 


Back of each ty; ot ten whether it 1s 
stake and bunk fence in Maine or a slab fen 
in Pennsylvama, there is a w tablishec 
son Interesting thougt t is t i { 
pictures of them, 1t 1s ‘ int 
the information about t 

Just as the planung of « flags bes 
long the Atlantic as I 
so did the erection of fe Wo ne st 
indicate private pos on of Ml kach w 
a symbol ot permanent sett t tre the A 
intic Ocean to the Mississ R das f 
bev« nd as forests \t ‘ 

Today these unique fences bei places 
but photographs will remain as vivi unde 
of the pioneer era of which tl ‘ { 


What's Your Hobby? 


c ( , ‘ \ ef ( a ‘ 
esponder “ 
¢ ementi ( kK 
¢ of a Rotarian’s 
Genealogy: Mrs. G. G. Ast wishes to corre 
pond with genealogists of el er, I Thor 
Allen, Gardner ind Paulin famalte which 
Warren County, Ky in the early Oth ¢ 
o the genealogist of the Jack family which lived « 
the site of Knoxville Tenn in 1785 Box 36‘ Lex 
ington, Miss., U.S.A 
Postmarks: Mrs. Herbert A. Love pecialize 
in lorida town and othe A meri post k 411 
North Madison St., Quincy, Fla S.A 


Prehistoric Indian Relics: Jay P. Brewer ( wishe 
to add to collection through exchange with Ri 
especially Puerto Rico Hawa Route 6, Box 
1052, Phoenix, Ariz U S.A 

Indian Relics: T. W. Crigler, Jr. (»: 
from all States), United States Post Office, Macor 
Miss., U.S.A 


Campaign Buttons: Joseph W. Fuld (wishes t& 


add to collection; has number of duplicate nd wi 
exchange), Hailey, Idaho, U.S.A 

Epitaphs: O. Wendell Hogue ollects strange 
authentic = epitaphs Croton-Harmor Hig School 
Creton-on-Hudson, N. Y USA 

Black Hills-iama: Leland D. Case (interested in 


ooks written about or published in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota), 35 Ff Wacker Dr Chicage lil 


—TnHe Hossynorst Groom 


include 


the worm fence (upper left), the stake and bunk fence (upper right), the 
pitch-pole fence (lower left), and the “jack and pole” fence (lower right). 
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That Rotary Dinner— 


Ai: Rotary Clubs eat, but one Club recently did what any Club can 
staged the serving of a turkey dinner before its members. Scenes from 
drama, performed before 250 Salt Lake City, Utah, Rotarians meeting in | 
Utah, were caught by the candid-camera man to share with other Clubs 


ested in planning similar programs. Presenting their well-rehearsed di 
upon a specially constructed platform, 70 cooks, pastry chefs, waitresses, 
other employees of the catering department served the meal in the same 

in which it was eaten. The climax came when the entire staff marched 
the room carrying a huge pastry creation five feet high lighted by sparklers 


if 
g- 


Turkey for 250 takes a heap of serv- 
ing. The staff is on the job (right). 





Present were: (left) Past President ] 
Yum yum! It’s a good night for . W. Collins; 1937-1938 President Herbert 
“seconds” (above). Superpastry ae Auerbach; E. ]. Glade, program directo) 
starts cheers for chefs (below). Sj 


Hot pepper pot soup—a gastro- 
nomic masterpiece — and its 
maker (above). Another cup of 
coffee is always in order (right). 








ro 
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What They're Saying 


Pithy bits of opinion and observation gleaned from Rotary Club ad 


dresses, from Club and regional publications, and from other sources. 


Toward Brotherhood 


The final value of Rotary is not in its busi- 
ness advantages, nor in its fellowship, nor in its 
incidental philanthropies, whose extent, by com 


parison with the need, is microscopic; nor even 


in the ordinary interpretation ot the word 
“service.” 

These belong, but they do not explain. Other 
clubs have them; other agencies may feature 


them even more strongly than we do. 

What Rotary has come to, by many a devious 
and unmapped road, is the great fact that today 
it is, in a narrowing world, a broadening brother- 
hood. In a world of barriers it declares the 
gospel of no barriers; if it has not broken down 
many walls, at least it has broken through. 

Dan B. Brummirtt, Rotarian 
Kansas City, Missouri 
(In an address to his Rotary Club) 
> * * 
One Man Is Not a Nation 

One should never fall into the error of judg- 
ing or condemning a whole nation by its repre- 
sentatives. One ought to confess that every eco- 
nomic or political problem has two sides and 
that both sides are subject to the influence of 
We 
our lasting welfare can be founded only on inter- 


national self-sufficiency! must realize that 


national justice and that we cannot guarantee 


our welfare for the future when it has to be 
secured at the cost of other nations. 
J. Van Hoeve, LL. D., Rotarian 
Makassar, Netherlands Indies 
(In an address to his Rotary Club) 
* * * 
The Forgotten Rule 
The Golden Rule is Good in action. 
forgotten the rule. 
rule. Be 


mately consume you. 


Man has 
Man has disregarded the 
sure your own selfishness will ulti- 
Recessions—depressions— 
are creations of our own. They are periods of 
selfishness catching up with us. 
J. B. FarrMan, Rotarian 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 
(In an address to his Rotary Club) 
* * . 
Wanted: More Light 
It is as bad to be tolerant of what is wrong 
and criminal as it is to be intolerant of what is 
perfectly legitimate. Indeed, in this respect, one 
may say without exaggeration that modern so- 
ciety tends to both and in- 


tolerance in the wrong places. However, although 


practice tolerance 
obstinacy — alias determination — is regarded in 
some quarters as a sign of a strong mind, I sug- 
gest that it takes a finer, if not a stronger, mind 
to change itself rationally than to remain im- 
movably rooted in error without rhyme or rea- 
son. Let us seek for as much light as possible 
in forming our opinions and keep our minds 
open always, even while maintaining our opin- 
ions firmly, onee they have been formed. 
Artuur Gorr PENNY 
Quebec, Quebec, Canada 
(In an address to the Rotary Club of Quebec) 
* . 7 
All Linked Together 
Economies is essentially international; and it 
: rather the treatment of economics as a na- 
tonal problem which is a paradox requiring 
justification. Whether we like it or not, we 
are all linked together by economic ties. Di- 
rectly or indirectly the prosperity of any one 
country helps all. other countries and the mis- 
fortunes of any one country adversely affect the 


rest of the world. This principle carries with 
it a corollary. Insofar as any country tak 
cial measures to protect itself from the diff 
ties of other countries, it may gain some tem 
porary advantage, but it sets in train reactions 
which, in the end, often outweigh the initial 
advantage it has gained. There is a nemesis 
which awaits any policy of economic national 
ism. 

Sir Freperick Lerru-Ross 


Chief Economic Advisor to 
British Government 


* . * 


Flags Plus Friendship 


It is mot the flying of many flags that will 
bind nations together for the preservation of 
civilization. It is the hearts of men that beat in 


sympathetic understanding—in goodwill—men 
bound by tes of friendship that will draw 
gether the peoples of the world 


CuHarces S. Morris, Rotarian 


New York, New York 
(In an address to the Rotary Club of Port Jet 
vis, New York) 
7 * > 
Good-Deeds Diary 
How many of us keep a diary of the deeds 
of kindness we do?) What a wonderful practic 
this would be if we made a point of each Sun 
day morning recounting the worth-while thin 
we had done during the previous week on on 
page of a book, and on the opposite page the 
things we had done that were not up to t 
standard of Rotary, or—should I have said 
those things /eft undone that Rotary expect 
to do. 
Tom E. Tanner, Rotarian 
Camrose, Alberta, Canada 
. >. * 
Building Character 
Social engineering is the analyzing, organi: 
ing, planning, and carrying out of scientifi 
planned programs of social welfare. The chat 


“He’s learning golf. 


major are 


Program Rex ipe 
A Rotary progran 


‘ 


ought to instruct; it 
to lead the individual 
preciation of our mi 
. 
Breaking Bread 

Rotary selects it 
whose lifework is di 
I hade of thou 
rank In a practica le 

it a common be a 
compliment that 
Gro. W \ 

. 


A Lion Remembers 


Y 


I have ah 
tory wherein 
aid and removed 
wild lion's foot 

by the 


invited 


nch on the afc 


thus condemned 


re 


Re 


t 


nized his old trend 
lunch. Person 
doubts of the ver 
sull doubtful, | 
right idea. 


1 
ilk 


Rota 


They've been insisting that he keep his 
g (ec; 


, 
Nedd down 


per 
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May I Suggest— .. . . By William Lyon Phelps | 
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Recent Additions to the Bookshelf ..... . . with a Note or Two about Their Authors 


ERE I am in Michigan, where 
I have spent the majority of Summers 
since 1883. We are on the tip end of 
the Thumbnail, with Lake Huron on 
three sides of us; and after 55 years of 
experience, I am confident there is no 
finer Summer climate on the planet. 
This whole Thumb peninsula was swept 
by forest fires the same night that the 
office of Tue Rorartan in Chicago was 
October, 1871. Thus the 


editors and publishers of this admirable 


burned, in 


monthly periodical and the present 
writer have one more tie that binds. By 
the “office” of THe Rorartan I mean 
that it would have been burned had it 
been there. The stories of Stewart Ed- 
ward White give a perfect description of 
this corner of Michigan in the old lum- 
bering days; so also does that excellent 
novel by Edna Ferber called Come and 
Get It, even if she does take Wisconsin 
But since 1881 


the second and last forest fire here—the 


instead of Michigan. 
ax and the sawmill and the oxen have 
given way to the more peaceful and do- 
mestic implements: the plow and the 
reaper and the horse. 

It is well to read books and see mo- 
tion pictures that illustrate pioneer days 
in the vast United States; and although 
Americans have many comforts and con- 
veniences, I do not think they can im- 


NEW! 















HOST PACKAGE... 
ideal for home or office. Modern dress 
for a modern cigar. If your regular 
cigarist cannot supply you, order a box 
of K-Z Cigaritos postpaid: (prices at 
right) 


prove very much on the original settlers 
in such spiritual qualities as courage and 
self-reliance. It would be a tragedy if 
the advance in machinery were accom- 
panied by a loss of manhood. 

When it is possible to do so, men and 
women of New York, New England, 
and Pennsylvania should take vacations 
in the West, and the people from Ohio 
to California should visit the East. The 
automobile has enormously increased the 
number of people who really know by 
experience the U. S. A. It is nothing to 
write home about when one has driven 
a motorcar from Cape Cod to the 
Golden Gate. The journey is marvellous, 
but in accomplishing it one has done 
nothing exceptional. 

It would be for me, but that is another 
story. I remember reading an original 
essay to a select audience in which I used 
the expression, “Suppose I make an ex- 
periment with the microscope,” where- 
upon a chemist in the audience inter- 
rupted with, “You don’t make an expert- 
ment with a microscope, you make an 
observation,” to which I replied (right 
then and there, and not on the way 
home), “With you it would be an ob- 
servation, but with me it would be an 
experiment.” 

Thus if I attempted to drive a car 
from East to West, it would be an ex- 
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periment; it would end either in the hos 
pital or in the cemetery. But why should 
I drive when I know so many people 
who drive better? 
This preliminary persiflage leads me to 
recommend a new book which my read 
ers will enjoy. This book and the happy 
experiences it describes grew out of a 
misfortune—what I call a. sacrilegious 
back. Our forefathers called it lumbago 
and rheumatism occasionally, but more 
often a stitch or a crick-in-the-back: but 
by any other name it is as unsweet, [t 
is curious how many names we have to- 
day for various diseases; the diseases are 
not new, but the terminology is. Dis 
eases are making con 
tributions to diction 
aries. Frankly, the 
names the mse! ves 
make me sick; aren't 
you sick of being 
lergic to this or that? 
Furthermore, how did 
children grow up in 


Z.Humphrey 


my early days, when 
in these times they seem to require 
ical attention from birth to 21, removing 
excess baggage and so on? I have ever) 
thing I started with. 

The book is Cactus Forest; the aut 
is Zephine Humphrey, of Vermont, w! 
has given us admirable stories and 
sketches inspired by the Green Mounta 
air. Her husband got sacroiliac, a wor 
that is becoming almost as common as 
allergic. Adam and Eve, while clearing 
up the jungle, probably got sacroiliac; 
but the dictionaries caught it only about 
five years ago. She and her husband 
tried various methods of curing it. d 
scribed in the early pages of her book 
in the way all except the greatest mis 
fortunes are described; they were tragi 
when they happened, but in retrospect 
they are comic. They got into their 
automobile and motored to Arizona 

In that vast country their daily life in 
doors and out is narrated with charin 
and gusto, with such gusto, indeed, that 
I believe many who read this book wil! 
follow their example. I should, if ! wer 


now 18. 
* _ * 


Turning from the solid earth to the 


10 


uneven sea, let me suggest to those w! 
» 1, 
love ships and who love to hear about 


them a new volume by Captain Alan 
Villiers, of Australia, who coud not 
write a dull book if he tried. This new 
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volume — square-rigged — is filled with 
magnificent photographs of ships and of 
the men who go down to the sea in them 
and of the ocean in its savage fury. What 
pictures! 

The book is called The Making of a 
Sailor; there is no better place for a boy 
from 14 to 18 than to be on one of these 
ships.* One would have to go to the 
Scandinavian countries; but as they are 
probably the most civilized countries in 
the world, one would gain by the 
change. The training these boys receive 
is valuable no matter what career they 
choose; they emerge from it abounding 
in health and vigor, courageous, self-re- 
liant, accustomed to making decisions 
and taking responsibilities — in short, 
they change from boys to men without 
losing the joyful exuberance of youth. 

When I first read Captain Villiers’ 
wonderful By Way of Cape Horn, I be- 
came his devoted admirer; and his sub- 
sequent books and an intimate personal 
acquaintance have strengthened my ad- 
miration. May I suggest to clubs and 
associations wishing to hear thrilling 
lectures illustrated by moving pictures, 
that they secure Captain Villiers. I have 
heard him give three different addresses 
with three different sets of pictures; and 
to see the audience flock around him at 
the close is sufficient evidence of the im- 
pression he makes. 

* * * 

Lapland Journey, by Halliday Suther- 
land, with copious iliustrations, is full of 
sparkling information about a country of 
which we know more of the quadrupeds 
than of the people. I was convicted of 
sin on the first page; and I am glad to 
know that so far from my sin being pe- 
culiar, it is shared by nine out of ten 
college graduates, by many books, and 
by the Encyclopaedia Britannica! The 
sin is confusing Lapland with Finland. 
In reality, we might just as well confuse 
Boston with Tierra del Fuego. When 
we were staying at that best of all pen- 
stons, the Pension Nordland in Munich, 
we met there two Finns, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thesleff, on their honeymoon, and I 
asked them if they owned any reindeer. 
They roared with laughter. After that, 
we called them “the cheerful reindears,” 
which pleased them so much that a year 
later they sent us a photograph of their 
first baby and wrote on it “The Little 
Reindeer.” A few years after that, we 
called on them in Helsingfors, and it 
was a happy reunion. 

Much of the early part of this book is 
taken up with Finland and telling the 
reader with emphasis that Lapland is an- 
other and totally different place. The 


"See I’m Going Back to the Islands, by Alan 
Villiers, August ROTARIAN. 


reader does not get to Lapland until page 


69. But these preliminary pages are 
filled with good anecdotes. 


fa) 
Soon after that we 
Circle. 


years to grow up, whereas in southern 


Arctic 
In Lapland, pine trees take 300 


the 


cross 


Finland they do the same trick in 30 
years; this relative speed is observable in 
some other things. Incidentally, while I 
was reading this bouk, the Crown Prince 
of Sweden (an ideal candidate for any 
throne) was on his famous mission to 
the United States, along with distin 
guished delegates from Finland. 

The only way I shall ever see Lapland 
is through books; and I can think of no 
better, safer, cheaper, or more agreeable 
method of transportation than that pro 
vided by the learned author of this be 
guiling volume. 

* * * 

Professor A. G. Keller has written a 
small book containing a large amount of 
The title is Brass Tacks. 


He calls attention to certain fundamental 


commonsense. 
facts and principles. I wonder if in the 
course of time and at the present rate of 
speed whether commonsense may not be 


Mark 


“All you need for success in life is ig 


come uncommon? Twain said, 


norance and confidence.” Illustrative 
examples of those possessing these two 
qualities will occur to many observers. 
Dr. Keller reminds us of simple proposi 
tions which, though ignored or forgot 
ten, are not disproved. Two and two 
stll 
simple and the interest is maintained. 
A book like this, showing that the com 


pass is a better guide at sea than elo 


make four. His style is ruggedly 


quence, reminds me of a law case in 
which Rufus Choate had to prove that 
two wheels on exhibition in the court- 
room were different; he spent five hours 
of superb eloquence in the attempt to 


When he Daniel 


Webster rose and spoke one sentence: 


prove it. sat down, 
“Gentlemen of the jury, there are the 
two wheels; look at them!” He won the 
case. Eloquence and optimism may di- 
vert our attention from certain facts, but 
only for a time. To a person who used 
a certain argument, his antagonist said 
scornfully, “That is an old argument!” 
to which the reply came, “Arguments 
remain young until they are answered.” 
* * . 

A charming novel is Summer Half, by 
Angela Thirkell. The title refers to the 
Summer term, literally half of the term, 
in a boys’ preparatory school in England. 
The scenery is English, the buildings 
are English, the boys and their families 
are English, the customs are English, 
and the humor is English. The author’s 
originality is shown even in the prefatory 
note used by nearly all murder writers 
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to protect them from possible libel or 
even from the embarrassment of charac- 
ter identification. But instead of saying, 
“Every character in this book is ficti- 
tious,” she says, “It seems to me ex- 
tremely improbable that any such school, 
masters, or boys could ever have ex- 
Well, nothing is more improb- 
able than facts. For the scenery, the 
environment, the boys and their teachers, 
the men and the women and the girls, 
all seem to me real. That is the way 
they talk, that is the way they act. Youth 
is the same in all times and places; but 
the superficial manners, the common 
talk, and the elements of humor differ 
widely in different countries. 

Not only are many of these events and 
conversations funny, and divert readers 
even as P. G. Wode- ; 
house diverts them, 
but the ground qual- 
ity, the structure of the 
whole work, is humor- 
ous. It is a superb ex- 
ample of English 
humor. An admirable 
feature of the novel is 
the portrayal of fami- 
lies; the similarity coming from blood 
and breeding is clear; yet every member 
of the family is sharply delineated. This 
is a book for sheer enjoyment and profit- 
able as a study of human nature. 

* * * 

Another contemporary English book 
illustrates the differences between rich 
and poor, between health and sickness, 
between rural beauty and the horror of 
city slums; yet, mirabile dictu, it is, on 
the whole, a cheerful book, with a 
humor all its own. 

Given the tragic ill health of the 
author and his family, their utter pov- 
erty, the chronic misery of their individ- 
ual and collective existence, the fact that 
it is cheerful is the highest proof of the 
sublimity of the human mind, of its in- 
vircible courage, and, indeed, why is it 
not also good evidence of the existence 
of the human soul? This book should 
be universally read, for in the strictest 
sense of a shopworn word, it is a human 
document. The title is about half of a 
familiar saying, My Mind a Kingdom, 
and never has it more accurately de- 
scribed anyone than it describes the 
author, George Thomas. 

This is his third book, all written un- 
der difficulties so appalling that their ap- 
pearance is a greater miracle than any 
his brother sought at Lourdes. His first 
book was A Tenement in Soho and his 
second, Neighbours. I did not read 
either, so I make my first acquaintance 
with him in My Mind a Kingdom. The 
author is in his early 30's. His father is 


isted,.” 





Bs 


A. Thirkel 
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a dustman. This word (except for 
sleepy children) is unknown in the 
American language; but it is common 
enough in Great Britain. A dustman js 
one who removes refuse and trash from 
various receptacles, hence usually in the 
night. The father of this family is out 
all night and every night; the mother is 
desperately ill. Four of the seven mem 
bers have a progressive disease which js 
incurable. They cannot use their legs. 
Progressive muscular atrophy. 

Lady V. Sackville-West, who writes 2 
prefatory note, says, “You might think 
that out of this material would come a 
book so grim and painful as to make un- 
bearable reading. You are wrong. It 
seems absurd to talk of high spirits in 
such a connection; but, in fact, the diary 
is full of high spirits.” 

It is an everyday diary of the year 
1935. It is far better than a novel, for it 
is so circumstantial, so full of objective 
details and subjective meditations, that 
one feels as if one were living with the 
family and ‘sharing their daily and 
nightly experiences; for the normal dif- 
ference between day and night does not 
exist. 

The author, whose portrait bears an 
extraordinary resemblance to that of J. B. 
Priestley, taught himself English compo 
sition; he learned how to write by read 
ing first-class literature and by practicing 
with pen and pencil (he uses soft writ 
ing, because he cannot press the pen hard 
to the paper, and that art he had also to 
learn). Music seemed to come to him 
naturally, for he plays the piano, onl; 
now he cannot use the pedals. 

The thing that makes his diary so in 
teresting, apart from 
his astounding cour- 
age, is that he is intel- 
lectually mature. He 
has an alert and in- 
quisitive mind; his 
conversation would in- 
terest any intelligent 
person. I have never 
read any book like 
this, because I have never read any book 
written under such circumstances thal 
displayed such qualities. 

I wonder why it is, when we read of 
such situations, that we ourselves ar 
ever unhappy or petulant. Yet, althoug" 
we admire such a triumph of the mind 
and will, we remain about the same. [a 
superficially unpleasant circumstances of 
in trivial difficulties, I have often tried ' 
cheer myself up by saying to mysell, 
“Just think of Captain Scott in his |as 
moments!” Well, I adore Captain Scott, 
but his tragedy does not help me 
much as it ought to. It helps me to 
member the sublimity of Scott and there 
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fore the extreme glory of certain great 
souls, but I go en complaining just the 


same. 
* * * 


Old Home Week, by Hite 


Moody, is a novel agreeably and skilfully 


Minnie 


combining realism and romanticism. It 
gives realistic descriptions of the topog- 
raphy, people, customs, of a Middle 
Western town during the one week in 
the year when everybody celebrates, and 
when former citizens who have escaped 
to bigger places come back. Because the 
dead town comes to life during this one 
week, all the people from 18 to 100 years 
of age are temporarily crazy; hence the 
wild romances. One might appropriately 


call this novel A Midsummer Night's 


Dream. The reader's interest is main 


tained in families and in individuals dur- 
ing these exciting nights; and how true 


is the characterization, both when these 


people are normal (during 51 weeks) 
and when they let go tor an interval cer 
tainly not lucid but 
Moody knows what she is w riting about 


and how te write it. 





. > * 

Books mentioned, their publishers and p 

Cactus Forest Zephine Humphrey Dutton 
$2.50 The Making of a Sailor Alan Villiers 
Morrow $4 Lapland Journe Halliday Sutl 
erland Dodd Mead. ( H Heeek 
Minnie Hite Moody Me er ( 
Brass Tacks A. G Knopf. ¢ § 
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Mind a Kingdom 


Propaganda for Goose and Gander 


[Continued from page 28| 


transfer device, the testimonial device, 
the plain-folks device, the card-stacking 
device, and the band-wagon device. 

Propagandists use the transfer device 
to carry over the authority, sanction, and 
prestige of something we revere and re- 
spect—our country, tor example to 
something they would have us accept. 
Often they use symbols like the cross or 
the flag or Uncle Sam. Thus robber 
barons in the Old World and conquista- 
dors in the New World justified seiz- 
ures of territory by insisting they were 
extending the influence of religion and 
civilization. 

Cosmetics, cereals, and cigarettes as 
well as national policies may win popu- 
lar approval if testimonials are used to 
promote them. Counter-testimonials, 
though not used in business, are often 
employed when economic, political, and 
social policies are involved. 

The plain-folks device was used both 
before and after the “log cabin and hard 
cider” campaign won the Presidency of 
the United States for William Henry 
Harrison in 1840. 
to make the man they are promoting 
appear to be one of the common people 

just “plain folks among the neighbors.” 
Hence, he is pictured as a modest man 
who prefers his family fireside where he 
can smoke his pipe, romp with his chil- 
dren, or play a game of poker. 

The more unscrupulous propagan- 
dists resort to the card-stacking device, 
employing sham, hypocrisy, effrontery, 
and all the arts of deception. They are 
unembarrassed by the truth, and will 
omit, evade, distort, camouflage, or even 
create facts to win their ends. Thus a 
worthless patent medicine may be built 
by ballyhoo to seem a beneficent cure. 

“Everybody's doing it,” is the theme of 


Propagandists use it 


the band-wagon device intended to make 
us follow the crowd and to adopt the 
propagandist’s program W ithout reserva 
tions. He arranges spectacles and hires 
auditoriums, fills stadiums, and marches 
men in parades to focus attention upon 
his objective. Symbols, colors, music, 
movements, and all the dramatic arts are 
employed to mobilize the fears and ha 
treds, prejudices and biases, convictions 
and ideals, of the people whose support 
he is trying to win. 

Aware of these seven devices of the 
propagandist, we can learn to recognize 
and evaluate them as we encounter them 
every day. As we become efficient in 
testing information and opinions, we will 
discover propaganda immediately 

Then we begin to subject it and our 
selves to analysis, and analysis implies 
thought and not emotion. But let us not 
overlook our own propaganda—the opin 
ions we voice in an effort to get others 
to agree. “What's sauce for the goose,” 
runs the old saying, “is sauce for the 
gander.” And in the zest of finding out 
how often the other fellow’s propaganda 
is wanting in unselfishness and sincerity, 
let us not forget to apply the same tests 
to our own. 

Keep emotion, temper, and excitability 
out of our own propagandas and we 
are much more likely to be able to sep 
arate emotion from the opinion of others. 
Then it is far less likely to affect us ad- 
versely. In short, we can deal with prop 
aganda as a chemist would deal with an 
unknown, applying sure, simple tests and 
checking the results. 

Do this, and we become better pe ople 
to live with, more tolerant in our atti- 
tudes toward neighbors whether across 
the table, the street, the seas. And '‘with- 
al, we become better citizens. 


ecstatic, Mrs. 
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Save Time and Work with 
G/W Visible Records 


With Globe-Wernicke visible records you 
can have important facts at your fingertips 
regarding stock, payroll, sales, credit and 
other departments of a business 

Our dealer in your city will gladly tell you 
about G/W visible records and recom 
mend an efficient, economical system that 
will save time and money—or write to us 
for typical sample forms. Please mention 
kind you want. 





Globe-Wernicke 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





WITH THIS DIAL 
YOURE ALWAYS COOL. 
AT HOTEL LENNOX 
IN ST. LOUIS 





For cool, refreshing comfort, day or 
night, regardless of summer heat stay 
at Hotel Lennox. Guest-controlled air 
conditioning, tub and shower bath, ra- 
dio and other modern features in each 
room. Two air-conditioned restaurants. 


50% of all rooms $3.50 or less, 
single — $5.00 or less, double. 
“Downtown At Your Doorstep” 


HOTEL 


nox? 


NINTH AND WASHINGTON . ST. LOUIS 
HOTEL MAYFAIR orn ea nacemens 
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Precious 


Fabrics & Oriental 


RUGS 
REPAIRED 


By America’s Leading 
Oriental Rug Importer 


Nowhere in America is there 
a staff of native Armenian 
weavers which compares in 
skill or number with our re- 
pairing department. These 
skilled craftsmen repair, by 
hand, oriental rugs and other 
precious fabrics that are worn, 
torn, burned, frayed or dam- 
aged by MOTHS; correct 
curled edges, buckling and 
alter the size and shape of your 
orientals. No matter where 
you live or from whom you 
purchased your rugs, entrust 
them to the care of Nahigian 
Bros. All rugs fully insured 
while in our possession. 


Free! Booklet on 
“The Care of Oriental Rugs” 


Nahigian Bros. /nc. 


ESTABLISHED 1890 
169 N. Wabash Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 















A Fiji 
By L. Archibald 


The accompanying essay was awarded 
first prize in a contest conducted among 
the students of the Girls’ Grammar 
School by the International Service 
Committee of the Rotary Club of Suva, 
Fiji, on the subject “International Un- 
derstanding and Goodwill.” . . . Rotary’s 
representative in the Fiji Islands, the Ro- 
tary Club of Suva was admitted to mem- 
bership in 1936 with 20 charter members. 


It now has 29.—Eps. 


as 
Desc: on earth—goodwill towards 
men”—this great Biblical principle sums 
up the general foundation of interna- 
tional understanding and goodwill. One 
realizes, seeing the terrible effects of the 
Great War, that the peace and safety 
nations upon these 
that friendliness and under- 
standing must be encouraged to drown 


of the depend 


factors; 


racial prejudices, and extreme _patriot- 
ism must be guarded against to promote 
universal goodwill. 

The King has done much to encourage 
world-wide fellowship by linking up the 
nations by the tie of racial tolerance and 


understanding. He has travelled exten- 
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MANY FINE PEOPLE | 
HAVE PRAISED 


the world of ease and comfort—the genial 
atmosphere of the world’s largest hotel. 
When you come to The Stevens, you'll find 


their stories true. This good will is the result 
of the constant effort of our entire staff to 
make the most discerning traveler feel at home. 
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Student Maps the Road to Peace 


sively throughout his Empire and in for- 


eign countries and this brought about a 
friendly feeling among the nations, 
Anthony Eden,* the great tactful diplo 
mat, has tried to avert disaster by at 
tempting to promote national under 
standing. The leaders of some nations 
encourage universal goodwill by visiting 
foreign countries; and schools in 
Europe are following their example by 
the exchange of pupils who will learn 
kindliness toward other races by such 
friendly visits. 

Unobtrusively, the League of Nations 
tries to avert war by establishing peace 
compacts. Along the north bank of 
Lake Geneva a handsome new building 
stands. It was built with funds con 
tributed by all the nations, its gifts are 
presented by other countries. Its stafl 
consists of people of 35 nationalities. |t 
Labor Office. Its 
staff have all pledged themselves to work 


is the International 


not only for the good of their own coun 
tries, but also in the interests of al! coun 
tries. The League upholds the principles 
of understanding and goodwill. 

Cecil Rhodes, that far-seeing genius, 
has by the means of his scholarship 
enabled students of different nationali 
ties to be competitors in a friendly way 
for that educational honor—the Rhodes 
Scholarship. This brings about good 
feelings among the races, uniting th 
children of the world in a large family; 
the Guide and Scout movements hav 
promoted the growth of international un 
derstanding in a remarkable way. Jain 
borees bring the children together—con 
tact promotes friendliness in place ol 
racial prejudice. 

Schools can do much to bring about 
friendliness among the nations. Geog 
raphy helps ome to visualize the peoples 
of the world in their own environment 
and to understand more their national 
characteristics brought about by long 
years of tradition. In schools one should 
aim at the spirit of internationalism, not 
a patriotic fervor for one’s homeland 
only. Teachers try to free the pupils 
minds from racial prejudice and to ¢n 
courage the pupils’ love and understan 
ing for other lands. 

In the future may unity result among 
the nations. May peace exist. And ma) 
we all look forward to the time whet 
“the war drum throbs no longer, and the 





battle flags are furled, in the Parliament 
of Man, the Federation of the world. 
* This essay was written while Mr. 4 age 


Eden held the position of Britain's Sec! 
State for Foreign Affairs. 
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Helps for the Club Program Makers 


The following reading references are 
based on Planning Club Meetings in Ad- 
vance, 1938-39 (Form No. 251) issued 
from the Secretariat of Rotary International, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. The 
supplementary references may be obtained 
from your local public library or by writing 
to the individual State Library Commissions. 


* * * 


SECOND WEEK (SEPTEMBER)—The 
League of Nations at Work (International 
Service). 

From Tue RorariaN— 

A Fiji Student Maps the Road to Peace. L. Archi- 


bald. This issue, page 62. 

Dope: Damned and Dammed! Stuart J. Fuller. 
May, 1938. 

A Girdle of Good Minds. James T. Shotwell. 
Apr., 1938. re 

Microbes Know No Frontiers. Dr. F. G. Boudreau. 
Sept., 1937 

What’s Ahead for the League? (debate). It Has 
Failed, So Let’s Write It Off! H. G. Wells. 
Despite Setbacks, Its Work Will Go On. 
Arthur Sweetser. Sept., 1936 

Other Magazines— 

The Future of the 
Contemporary Review. 

Roc ks— 

A Mirror to Geneva; Its Growth, Grandeur, and 
Decay. George Edward Slocombe. Holt. 1938 
$3. A history of the League and the men who 
have played prominent parts in its work. 

Pamphlets and Papers— 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
The League of Nations at Work. No. 725F. 
Organizing for Peace. No. 725G. 

Mobilizing Our Brains for Peace. No. 725D 

International Coéperation in the Control of the 
Traffic in Opiates. No. 725E 


THIRD WEEK (SEPTEMBER)—Good 


Government and the Individual Citizen 


League. Maxwell Garnett. 
Apr., 1938 


(Community Service). 


From Tue Rorarian— 
Propaganda for Goose and Gander. Clyde R. 
Miller. This issue, page 26 


Wars with Words. Editorial. This issue, page 39. 

Call from Town Hall. Editorial. Aug., 1938 

How Key West Answered. Editorial. Aug., 1938. 

Politics: A Field for Young Men. Meredith Nich 
olson. Aug., 1938 

Politics As a Career. 
1938 

Justice on the Job. Frank Brock and Frederick Tis- 
dale June, 1938 

A Clinic for Governments. Marc A. Rose. 
1938 

One-House Legislatures? (debate) Yes. George 
W. Norris No. Arthur Meighen. Jan., 1938 

Millennium in Moultrie. Editorial. Jan., 1938. 


Viscount Snowden July, 


May, 


Other Magazines— 

Does Propaganda Menace Democracy? (debate). 
Melting Pot of Ideas. Edward L. Bernays 
Freedom to Distort the Truth. Ferdinand 
Lundberg. Forum. June, 1938. 

The Psychology of Propaganda. 
Atlantic Monthly. May, 1938 

Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 

The Effective Citizen. T. A. Warren. Wolver- 
hampton, England. Convention Proceedings. 
1936, page 47. 

Good Government and the Individual Citizen. 
No. 630A. 

Improved Jury Service. No. 629. 

Rotary and Citizenship. No. 628. 


FOURTH WEEK (SEPTEMBER)—Na- 
tional Trade Conflicts and World Peace 
(Vocational Service). 

From Tue Rorartan— 


The Chemist’s Way to Peace. Harrison E. Howe. 
This issue, page 15. 

wae versus Mars. Editorial. This issue, page 
9 


Jean Prevost. 


memes the Civilizer. Daniel C. Roper. Apr., 
8 


World Peace through World Trade. Thos. J. 
Watson. Nov., 1937. 

ered Trade Is War! George H. Cless, Jr. Nov., 

Restore Trade, Promote Peace! Cordell Hull. 
Sept., 1937. 

Two-Way Trade Treaties. Raymond Leslie Buell. 
Apr., 1937. 

Other Magazines— 

Death by Tariff. Raymond Leslie Buell. Fortune. 
Aug., 1938. 

Goods Buy Goods. H. V. Roff. Christian Science 
Monitor Magazine. June 15, 1938. 


Monkey Wrenches in the Trade Machine. Sit 

Josiah Stamp Vital Speeche Apr. 15, 1938 
Books— 

International Trade. Hugh B. Killough. McGraw 
Hill 1938 $4 A review of present-day prob 
lems and methods of international trade 

World Trade and Its Future. Sir Arthur Salter 
University of Pennsylvania Press 1936. $1.50 
The development of trade in modern times de 
scribed by a contributor to THE ROTARIAN 

The Eleventh Commandment. George H. Cless 
Ir Scribners’ 1938 $2.50 A plea for ec 
nomic isolation 

Pamphlets and Papers 
From the Foreign Policy 
40th St.. New York Cit 

Britain’s Forcign Trade Policy. Report No. 21 

Trends of International Trade. Report No. 22 

Peaceful Change. Headline Book No. 12 

Made in U. S. A. Headline Book No 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 

International Trade Relations. Everett 
Convention Proceedings 1936, page 64 | 

National Trade Conflicts and World Peace. No. | 
S14A | 

Nationalism in Economics and Its International 
Consequences. No. 717 


FIRST WEEK (OCTOBER)—A 
Back—and Ahead 
From Tue Rorarian— 


Rotarian with a Lower Case ‘r.’ 
1937 


Pamphlets and Papers 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
A Look Back—and Ahead. No. 315A 


SECOND WEEK (OCTOBER )—The 
Community Chest—Why or Why Not? 


Association, 8 


I tazar 


Look 


(Club Service). 


Will Rose. Sept 


(Community Service 
From Tue Rorartan 
Good Neighbors Are Good Givers. Charles } 
Taft This issue, page 29 
A Chance for Each Chappie. Angus Mitchell 
This issue, page 44 
Shock Absorbers. Newton D. Baker. Dec 1936 


Other Magazines- 
Twenty-five Years of Growing. A. T. Burns 
Survey Apr 1938 
Pamphlets and Papers 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International 
The Community Chest—Why or Why Not? 


No. 632A 
Advantages and Disadvantages of the Commu- 
nity Chest. No. 632 


Other Suggestions for 
Club Programs 


BETTER LETTERS 
From Tue Rorartan— 


‘I Take Pen in Hand’ No More. Calvin T. Ryan 
This issue, page 32 


Other Magazines— 
How to Improve Your Correspondence. P. G 
Cherry. Canadian Business. June, 1938 
Books— 


Smooth Sailing Letters. L. E. Frailey Prentice 
Hall 1938 $2. Tips for writing good busi 
ness letters 

How to Write Job Getting Letters. Richard H 
Morris. Harper. 1938. $1 A text for the 
recent graduate. 

Letters and Goodwill. Hilary Campbell. Social 
Work Publicity Council 1937 35c. Collections 
by mail without arousing resentment. 


WHITHER TEACHING? 


From Tue Rotrartan— 


Are Educators Keeping Pace? 
G. Wells, T. A Warren 





(symposium ) H 
Robert G. Sproul 


Pablo A. Pizzurno. This issue, pages 8-11 
Light in the Schoolhouse. Editorial. This issue 
page 39. 


Education: Academic or Practical? (debate 
Train the Mind! Burges Johnson. Train the 
Whole Man! Samuel N. Stevens. Aug., 1938 


What’s Wrong with Our Teachers? John 
Girdler. Jan., 1935. 

Other Magazines— 

Teachers Must Also Be Leaders. Editorial 
Scribner's. Mar., 1938. 

Books— 


Problems and Values of Today. Eugene Hilton 
2 vols. Little, Brown. 1938. Survey of economics, 


crime, the family, industry, and society designed 
to acquaint youth with life. 


Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 


Occupational Guidance for Youth. No. 655 
A Symposium in Character Education. No. 677. 








MORE 
SPEECHES 


EVERY O(CASION 


7. Woe 


not satisfied Mail 
pon today. Send no money 


ee oe oe 
Noble & Noble, 100 Fifth Ave N.Y. Dept. R 

Send copy of Fdgerton’s book checked. 
' 1 will pay postman cost pl few nt t 


| A SPEECH FOR EVERY OCCASION ($2) 
j MORE SPEECHES AND STORIES $ 
" Pohees 

Address 
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SAM 


The story of a lovable 
young cat [ see page 6] in 
46 superb photographs 
by Edward Quigley, text 
by John Crawford. Will 
delight cat lovers & pho- 
tography fans... $2.50 
STACKPOLE SONS, 250 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 








STOP—LOOK 


CLUB SUPPLY CATALOG No. 96 
NOW READY 
All Club Secretaries Should Have One 
Ask for Yours Now 


“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING CO. 
503 S. Wells St. Chicago 








DOES YOUR LIBRARY RECEIVE 
“THE ROTARIAN’’? 


More than 4,000 libraries and scho« receive Ré 


tary’s Magazine every month through the 


z courtesy 
of Rotarians and Rotary Clubs. Does yours? Here 
is the best way of giving to the iblic the infor 
mation contained in these olumr Subscriptions 
are $1.50 the year. Write directly to THE RO 


TARIAN. 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill 








GORDON BENNETT presents 


lilustrated lectures with color and black and whit 
movies that are alive with human interest and por 
tray the true manner in which these people live their 
cally lives. 


“TODAY'S RUSSIA” 
*““COLORFUL SCANDINAVIA” 
“BEAUTIFUL BRITISH GUIANA” 


GORDON BENNETT, world traveler, photographer 
lecturer 


117 West Monument Ave. 





Dayton, Ohio 











| Rotary Supplies 
for every occasion 
Write for Eidalhiness ““R-4” 


The Russell-Hampton Company, Inc. 


325 West Madison Street Chicago, Il. 











FOR YOUR BANQUET ENGAGE AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


SPEAKER - HUMORIST - PIANIST 


(you ¢ for the price of one) 
and be sure of a successful evening. 
sonable. Send for Brochure. 


AXEL W. CHRISTENSEN, Suite 717-R, Kimball Hall, Chicage, Il 
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ALL THAT / AM TODAY 
Le. ae a 


AUTOPOINT 


. And I’ll Tell YouWhy!” 


e “I’m a modest sort of a 

guy. Otherwise I’d never 

be telling you this. I’m a 

ball of fire, it’s true. But 

the jigger that put the 

heat under me was an 

Autopoint pencil. You see, 

first I’m doing just ordi- 

nary. Then the S. M. reads 

an ad, falls for it, and or- 

ders some of these nifty 

Autopoints, imprinted with 

name and address. 
He sends them out 
to the trade with a 
nice letter, and I 
follow ’em up shortly 
with a call. It’s a natural. They love 
it! And man, don't the orders come 
easier after that! I'm telling you, the 
bright lad that said, ‘Good will 
gained is half the battle won,’ really 
knew his checkers!”’ 


our 


Let good will help you win your 
battles! Write for sample pencil and 
free copy of “The Human Side of 
Sales Strategy.”’ This book is filled 
with tested sales-building ideas. 
pondence tnotted fron versea 
hants equipped to act as distributo 

presentatéves to wholesalers, retailer 

um buyers 


Corre mer- 


sales 
and 


Better Pencil 


AUTOPOINT CO., R-9, 1801 Foster Ave., Chicage, Hl. 








Home of 
CHICAGO ROTARY CLUB 
for 15 Years 


Rotarians trom many climes aiways make the 
Hotel Sherman their home when in Chicago 


WORLD-RENOWNED 
RESTAURANTS 


Chicago Rotary Club Luncheons every 
Tuesdey at 12:15. A real Rotary welcome 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


BE SURE TO VISIT 


COLLEGE INN 


“CHICAGO'S BRIGHTEST SPOT” 











‘ faa 
CK Buioer 


WooDsTo 


Used to win most Inter- 
national Commercial 


School Contests 
EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. 8-13. 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., WOODSTOCK, ILI. 








SPEECHES—STUNTS—JOKES 


Handhook"’ contains Instant Parliamentary 
hints. new ideas for club and todge 
$1 *‘Public Speakers’ Manual"’ 1. 
“Ne Jokes"’ for speakers and salesmen, 
mailed monthly, $1 for two months or §5 a year 
STUNTS. “Rest Club and Lodge Stunts’ $1. 
have Rotary programs for every purpose Write! 
SPEECHES. We write xceches to your erder and 
have a variety of prepared talks selling at $1 each. 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
303 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland, Ohie 


“Officer's 
Guide, helpful 
officers Prepaid, 


JOKES. 
We 
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(left to right) (2) Harris & Ewing; (3) Irene Drew-Ox; 


Left to right: Contributors Ryan, Howe, Miller, Wilds, Taft 


Chats on Contributors 


&. STRIKINGLY suggestive are his long- 
range views and generalizations that “wellsian” 
is the only adjective adequate to describe the 
style of H. G. Wells, world-known author and 
lecturer, who states the theme of the symposium- 
of-the-month, Are Educators Keeping Pace?, in 
Need More, Better Teachers. In The Outline of 
History he traced the civiliza- 
tion; in The Shape of Things to Come, its fu- 


rise of modern 


ture. His Experiment in Autobiography relates 
his career from a job as draper’s apprentice. . . . 
Responding to his statement are three Rotarian 
Pablo A. 


after sup- 


educators from widely distant points. 
Pizzurno, Raise the Level of Fitness, 
plementing his education with study in Europe, 
returned to his native Argentina to fill numer- 
ous important posts in the educational system. 
ent years he has lectured in South Amer- 


He 


Suenos 


In rec 
ican nations on the cause of pacifism. is a 
of the Rotary Club of Aires. 
. T. A. Warren, But ‘Results’ Are Improv- 
Wolverhampton, 


member 


ing, director of education for 


, 
Eng 
member 


SCHOO 


Government committee 


the 


ind, served as a 


to inquire into country’s private 
ind to report on legislation necessary to 
| secure their supervision and control. He is Presi- 
dent of Rotary Great Britain 
and Ireland, has held Rotary 

Robert G. Sproul, There Is Always Prog 
the Berkeley, 
Calif., Rotary Club, has since 1930 been presi- 
the ot 


community affairs, 


International in 


numerous ofhices. 


POSS an honor ry member ot 


California. Always 


has 


dent of University 


actiy in he served on 


rous committees and commissions in_ his 


hum 
Stat 
o1.@ * 


field of chemistry and 
editor of Industrial and 
Harrison E. Howe, 


written 


authority in the 


An 


industrial science and 
Engineering Chemistry, 
The Chemist's Way to Peace, has sev- 
eral books and many magazine articles detailing 
scientific achievements. A member of the Rotary 
| Club of Washington, D. C., he is a Past Direc- 
tor of Rotary International. . . . Son of the 27th 
President of the United States, Charles P. Taft, 
a Cincinnati, Ohio, attorney, is chairman of the 
Community Mobilization for Human Needs. He 
writes that Good Neighbors Are Good Givers. 
. . Up through the newsboy, reportorial, edi- 
torial, and advertising route came Clyde R. 
Miller, associate professor of education at Teach- 


ers College, Columbia University, and secretary 








W. Ff. HALL PRINTING CO. 


of The Institute for Propaganda Analysis. His 
contribution here: Propaganda for Goose and 
Gander. . . . Through his studies in the field 
of psychology and lie detection, William. Moul- 
ton Marston, “You Might As Well Enjoy | 
has become nationally known. Rorarian | 
ers will recall his previous contributions 
With The Mathematics of Versatility, Walter 
B. Pitkin starts his How to Get a Start in 
series, for which he draws on his long ex 
ence as a Columbia University psychologist 
author. 

7 * * 
applied to advertising and 
hobby of Calvin T. Ryan, 
of State Teachers Co! 
Kearney, Nebr., and a former Kearney Rota 
His theme: ‘] Take Pen in Hand’ No 

From the versatile hand of Sophie Wilds, 
The Fosters Adopt a Child, have come art 
dealing with scientific subjects, child psycho 
travel. . . . M. Doris, The Morning Ride 
York advertising writer, devotes as 


Psychology 
manship is the 


faculty member 


much 

as possible to free-lance authorship 
. . Bob 
Edgren, Je., writes sports news for new 
magazines. Here he considers Old 

... Tsurukichi Okumura, -//. 
tions Honor Noguchi, is dean of the 1 
Dental College in Japan. ... A 
leader in his area, Edward J. Meeman, 
of the Memphis Press-Scimitar and a mem 
the Rotary Club of Memphis, Tenn., writ 
The Earth—Man's 


time 


sports such as skiing and_ riding. 
and 


Game? 


conse! 


sternal Home. 
* * * 

As a member of the Melbourne, Aust 
Rotary Club, Angus Mitchell has don 
to secure A Chance for Each Chappie, for 
and Crippled Children Work, have 
Immediate Pa 


International, he is in 1° 


lon 
among his active interests. 
rector of Rotary 
serving a secondeterm as Governor of D 
65... . John Milton Caldwell, 4 Co. 
Soctologist ‘Studies’ Rotary, has taken gra 
work at the University of Michigan, has w 
. . The month's 
are again surveyed in May I Suggest 
William Lyon Phelps, New Haven, ( 
Rotarian, and Yale’s professor emeritus of 
lish literature. . . . Alston Clapp, Sr., |! / 
the Ginner’s Share?, is a member of the Rot 
Club of Houston, Tex. 


a prize play. choice 


} 


Left to right: Contributors Mitchell, Edgren, Caldwell, Meeman, Clap} 



















PUBLIC SPEAKER 
““A speech must be leav- 
ened with laughter if you 
e hope to keep an audience 
: with you."’ 


2 


A ‘f 


LAWYER 


““A good story has won 
many a case for me.’” 


iy 


l4 





EDUCATOR 
‘‘Sugar-coated instruction 
is morelikely to stick in the 

student’s memory.’’ 


> 
f° 


AD 
(= 

4 wa 
B 


SALES MANAGER 
‘‘Drive home the point with 
a good story’’ is my motto. 


_) 


b jm 


x. 


< 


= 


AS 
EXECUTIVE 
“‘A little humor is a great 


aidin getting along with my 
associates and employees. ’” 


Ss 


MINISTER 


“It’s no sin to smile! | 

weave good stories into 

my sermons and informal 
talks.’’ 





DOCTOR 
“A cheerful bedside man- 
ner is often worth more than 
medicine.’’ 


nf 





CLUB WOMAN 
“4 've learned in my expe- 
rience as a club speaker 
that women do appreciate 
humor.’” 
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AND YOU'LL WIN 
YOUR POINT / 


AUGHTER stimulates ACTION. 
It breaks down barriers; 
smoothes troubled waters; annihi- 
lates antagonisms; converts foes and 
wins friends. The problem, of course, 
is to find precisely the right story 
for the right time and place. To meet 
this need we have long planned a 
regular encyclopedia of humor. And 
now we're ready to go to press with 
America’s BIG Fun Book—The 
Treasury of Modern Humor. 

Here, in a thousand closely-packed 
pages, we give you the very cream 
of the country’s humor— jokes, anec- 
dotes, stories, comic poems, toasts, 
introductions— 


Thousands of Laughs 
for YOU to Use 


You've seen other collections of 
humor. But nothing like this. Here 
we offer more material than you 
would expect to find in half-a-dozen 
ordinary books. And material you 
can put right to work. Everything 
classified and indexed so you can find 
just what you want when you need 
it. This was planned and designed as 
a $5 book, but we are accepting ad- \ 
vance orders at only $3.95. Prompt- 
ly on publication the price goes to 
$5. ACT NOW and save $1.05! 


1,024 


Here is the sta 


of American 


material that i 


DICTIONARY OF DEFINITIONS: More than 2,000 perti- 
nent (and impertinent!) definitions, arranged alphabeti- 
cally. Examples: Bore—one who opens his mouth and puts 
his feats in it; Polstician—one who stands for what he thinks 
the voters will fall for. 


GEMS OF HUMOR: The funniest stories, essays and 
sketches in the English language. Classics of all time 
grouped here for your convenience. 


2,500 NEW FUNNY STORIES: A brand-new collection, 
including the favorite anecdotes of more than 150 celeb- 
rities. Complete subject index enables you to find a story 
quickly for any occasion or situation. 


187 COMIC POEMS: All your old favorites from Casey at 


MAXWELL DROKE, Publisher 


1014 North Pennsylvania Street 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


io 
| 

| 

| 
—“\ How to organize 
\ speech material and 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

' 





Insure the success of 
> QO 


Pror 


your next speech. 


of only 
in 10 


present it effectively. 
This book FREE if re- 
mittance accompanies 
your order for The 
Treasury of Modern 
Humor at special 
price of $3.95. Money- 
back guarantee. 


When writ 


Nami 


ng, please ment 


Box 611, 


Treasus 


days or send you remittance 


- 


PRICE ON SECO 
PUBLICATION @— 


—=<@=— 
ADVANCE ORDERS 
ACCEPTED AT ONLY 


PAGES OF 


ndard reference work 
Humor. A wealth of 
s New, Bright, Ente 


taining and above all, Usable 


$ 
) ORDER NOW AND SAve ‘42 325 





the Bat to The Ballad of Captain Kidd. Yes, and a choice 


collection of new ones, too! 


TOASTS FOR ALL OCCASIONS: One of the most com- 
plete collections of toasts ever published. A feature that is 
really a book in itself. 


24 CLEVER WAYS TO INTRODUCE A SPEAKER: We are 
all called on now and then to present some friend or ac- 
quaintance to an audience. Here are some practical sugges- 
tions to make your introduction memorable. 


18 HUMOROUS RESPONSES TO AN INTRODUCTION: 
“Getting off to a good start’ is one of the speaker's real 
problems. In this section we suggest some graceful ways 
to ‘break the ice.’ 


America’s 
largest publisher of 
Speech Material 





DROKE, Publishes 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
publication send me, postpaid copy of 


Humor at the 


(regular $5 value) 


nptly upon 
of Modern 


3905 


special pre-pub cation pt 
I will either return the 


in full payme 


Add 


ck f you attach remittan ntitlir to FREI 
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Ortega y Gasset, Spanish philosopher 


On MAKING Peace 


Renouncing war does not suppress con- 
flicts; it leaves them less settled than 
ever, writes José Ortega y Gasset, 
Spanish philosopher, in your Novem- 
ber ROTARIAN. What we need, he 
asserts, is a substitute for war—a ‘‘supe- 
rior technicism"™ supported by an even 
greater effort than that behind war. 


Labrador Ho! 


Think of Labrador . . . and you think of 
Sir Wilfred Grenfell, the great human- 
itarian whose name is almost a synonym 
for that land. But if to you Labrador 
means but a bleak, raw coast, let the 
Labrador doctor amend your mistake 
—in the forthcoming issue. And in the 
December ROTARIAN, read his story 
of the fight on human suffering on this 
Northern shore. 


Ahead for Helium 


New réles open for the second lightest 
of the gases—these in the field of 
health protection, as well as aviation. 
George W. Gray describes them in 
the November ROTARIAN. 


Waning Wings 
Ducks find a champion in J. N. (“Ding”) 


Darling in this issue, but there's also a 
story about egrets and other birds 
which have neared extinction. It's the 
story of bird sanctuaries told by 
William Vogt— 


In Your November 


ROTARIAN 





Our Readers’ Open Forum 


Presenting interesting letters of comment from the editorial mail). 


Sufficiency and Security 


The Chemist's Way to Peace, by Harrison E. 
Howe [September Rotarian], details a new 
avenue to International Service, the latest and 
Fourth Object of Rotary—the logical develop- 
ment to coordinate effectively Rotary philosophy 
throughout the world. This Object seeks to 
promote understanding and the spirit of friend- 
liness, tolerance, and codperation among. all 
peoples as an influence for peace. 

There will always continue great need for 
these influences to oppose those of intolerance 
and among The circum- 


stances that have always surrounded each nation 


suspicion nations. 
have made their very existence dependent upon 
international relations with the problems arising 
from these obligatory relations—the only way 
most nations have to meet the problems of pro- 
viding their people with security and improved 
conditions of living. 

These objectives, in turn, depend upon na- 
tional wealth, which nation’s share of 
natural resources, the industry of its people, and 
the pursuit of channels in the creation of 
wealth, either by agricultural occupations or by 
the technology of science and industry, as Dr. 


is each 


Howe points out. 
International politics are necessary in effect- 


national economic improvement because 


ing 

every nation (except two) 1s not self-sufficient 
in that it is deficient in many resources that 
are essential to national well-being. These de- 


ficiencies must be supplied through international 
arrangements with nations that have the de- 
ficient materials’‘and supplies. 

Extraordinary efforts around the world are 
being made to develop national sufficiency, and 
science and chemistry have made great contribu- 
tions with synthetic materials. And yet the 
problem remains. . . 

Rotary is one medium through which in- 
fluence may be exerted for right and justice 
among nations, and the basic soundness of its 
will continue to make 
contributions toward international understand- 
ing and tolerance toward peaceful relations be- 


tween nations in distress by virtue of the circum 


unselfish philosophy 


stances of their existence. 
Mitton H. Perritr, Rotarian 
Classification: Capital Investments 


El Cajon, California 


More Ruskin and Rotary 


What They're Saying in the August RoTaRIAN 
includes the statement by Harry Collins Sp°ll- 
man, of New York City, that John Ruskin was 
a Rotarian although he died long before Rotary 
was born, and that Ruskin’s theory of business 
intercourse was one of which Rotary would be 


the practitioner. 

I am entirely in accord this 
offer as further evidence of the correctness of 
this statement a quotation from Ruskin: 

It is nothing that you give pension and cot- 
tage to the widow who has lost her son; food 
and medicine to the workman who has broken his 
arm; and to the decrepit woman who is wasting 
away from sickness, but it is something to use 
your strength and your time to make war with 
the waywardness and thoughtlessness of man- 
kind, and that you should keep the erring work- 
man in your service until you have made him 
unerring, that you should direct your feliow mer- 
chant to the opportunity which his judgment 
would have lost. 

That is to say, of course, a Rotarian would 


with and | 





THE ROTARIAN 





contribute to a children’s home or the Red Cros: i 
(apropos the article Good Neighbors Are G : 
Givers, by Charles P. Taft, September R, 
TARIAN )—any person would do that 
And if a man really has the Rotary spirit 
can develop the strength that will mak; 
interested in the erring workman and avoidin 
the line of least resistance—that of firing hin— 
will, instead, keep him until he has mac; 
unerring. there will be ¢; 
when a Rotarian will feel interested in sugyes 
ing to a competitor a point which happens to 
be of no value to him, but might be real] 
ful to his competitor. 
ALGERNON Batre, Rotar; 
Classification: Building Contractor 


normal 


Furthermore, 


Montgomery, Alabama 


Elect President Year Ahead? 

In view of all the agitation regarding 
method of selecting a President for Rotary | 
ternational, it seems to me there is a ver 
portant point in connection this 
which has been overlooked to date. 

The Rotary idea has grown in number 
working plans, until at the 
takes almost the whole time of the Pr 


with 


present ti 


during his year of tenure of office to car 
the wishes and ideas of the organization. | 
der our present plan of electing a P: 
no Rotarian can be sure he is to be 
until the annual Convention is actua’! 
sion. And has n 
to place his personal affairs in order 
he may give his full time to the office to 


after his election he 


he has been chosen. 

We now select the Convention city two | 
ahead of time, in order that the site 
may have ample time to prepare for t 


thousand visitors. Wou 





ing of so many 
not be a very 
of Rotary International a year ahead 
so that he may have ample opportunit 
range his private affairs and also to enab 





) 


wise idea to elect the P: 





ot 


t 


to lay out a program of Rotary activity \ 
he would like to see out during 
administration? Many 
now follow this course, and the advanta 
to enumerate here. 


carried 
national organi 
too many 
This method of procedure would, of 
necessitate the glection of two President 
future Convention, but after that th 








would be in the same fashion as at ( 
except that the President-Elect would 
year in which to get ready to give Rotary t c 
very best that is in him. d 
Joun Bert Granam, Ror rT 

Mayor of Wax v 

Classification: Past S s] 

Waxahachie, Texas u 
tl 

‘Descended into Babylon’ sa 
I have read with a great deal of interest ! ck 
debate-of-the-month Education: Academi “ 
Practical?, by Samuel N. Stevens and |! a 
Johnson [August Rotarian], but also. | t di 
confess, with a great deal of bewilderment. - 


doubt the fault, in part, lay with the 

of the subject. Immediately the 1 
compelled to accept the untenable 

that the terms “academic” and “practic 3 
mutually exclusive. If the question had 
worded: “Is an Academic Education? 
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tical?,”. we might have had a more easily com- 
srehended discussion. 
What is meant by a 
What does Dean Stevens mean by 
ince he assumed to uphold that part of the 
As to the answer to the latter ques- 


practical education? 


“practical,” 


question? 
tion, I confess that, although I have read care- 


fully his exposition, I have been able to get 
merely a negative result. 
however, the 


“That is practical 


I suggest, following definition 
of practical: which, as a 
veans, is adapted to the end sought.” A dis 
therefore, involves 


cussion of the “practical,” 


adaptability of 
the means to that particular end. As the end 
ught, Dean suggests at first “the 


training of the whole man” 


necessarily a discussion of the 


Stevens 
and Professor John- 
mind.” Neither of 


on “the training of the 


hese is an end. In themselves they are only 


eans. Each is the equivalent of asserting “the 
nd of education is education.” Which gets us 
now here. 

But Dean Stevens does go a step further. He 
iggests the end of training the whole man is 
to enable man to make critical judgments. 
Nothing is said about the soundness of the judg 
ments. We are to assume it is sufficient as long 
is they are critical. How these judgments are 


to be evolved at all without rationalization is 


quite a problem the answer to which has not 
et been found. And yet, 


to the clamor for a rational order as being un 


Dean Stevens objects 
lemocratic. Here is an odd concept of democ 
racy. It is undemocratic to put rational order 
into our thinking. The 
then, must be intellectual chaos. 
into Babylon. It is no wonder that 


ideal of democracy, 
Truly we have 
descended 
Protessor Johnson observed: “There is a good 
deal of confusion in the world of education.” 
Epwin J. Owens, Rotarian 
Classification: 


California 


Education—Law 


Santa Clara, 


‘No One Kind of Education’ 


Re: Education: Academic or Practical? 
[August debate-of-the-month]: 

To see the problem of the present-day edu- 
cator clearly, let’s abolish, for a moment, the 
past and face this fact: Here are millions of 
children surrounded by a 20th Century civiliza- 
must become familiar; 
they must live in it successfully and make a 
living in it; most can’t begin (because of law 
or lack of opportunity) to make a living till 
furthermore, they are all different 
range from 
range of differences 


tion with which they 


in their 20's; 
—no two alike; they idiots to 
geniuses and there is a wide 
among the idiots and among the geniuses; some 
children are capable of great training, some al- 
most none; some of the most capable are handi- 
capped financially, and some of the rich are 
dumb. If we agree to the principle that every 
individual should be allowed to develop the 
worth-while powers that Nature gave him, we 
should first and continuously study the individ- 
ual. That alone might for most children change 
the subjects taught, the length of the period 
spent in school, and the methods of teaching. 
Then face this fact: As stated before, most 
children can’t get jobs till their late teens or 
early 20's. The less capable have sickened of 
school before they are 16. What will 
do to protect itself from the 
youth between the ages of 16 and 24? And 
what can it do for them? It is a challenge for 
society and for the schools. For one thing, it 
means new types of schools. 
Then face another fact: 
have been proving the very great difference in 
individuals, they have been giving us some new 


society 
millions of idle 


While psychologists 


education. (2) We 


about training the mind. To illustrate: 


When the revival of learning came in the Mid 


ideas 


dle Ages, all students studied Latin because all 
books were written in Latin. When books later 
appeared in the vernacular (English, German, 
etc.), students studied Latin for “mental train 
ing.” Now 


they have proved that the only mental trainin: 


enter the psychologists who think 


in the study of Latin is in linguistics, that t 

is little or no transfer of training to other fields 
as from Latin to mathematics, law, engineering 
Therefore, if we give children effective training 
it must be direct training, but to avoid narrow 


ness it should be as broad and thorough as the 


individual is capable of taking 


Another consideration: What is education 
anyway? It isn’t easy to define The National 
Educational Association has set these objectives 
(1) health, (2) wise use of leisure time, (3) 

| | 


good citizenship, (4) vocational selection and 


training. Another attempt at an objective is 


this: learning to do better whatever worth 
thing the individual is going to do later anvwa 

Let’s put the problem this way (1) W 
should consider the individual—his abilities and 
his needs. One boy might be a great economist 
(we need such) who would get not only all 
the colleges have to offer in economics, but 
much that they have to offer in mathematics 
sociology, political science, histor literat 
philosophy, and psycholo ind the power and 
desire to study hard and think straight An 
other might reach his limitations in) manual 
labor and being a good citizen, which 


mean achievement There is no one kin 


» consider the 


should als 


ww 


needs of the State which invests in education a 
considerable portion of its income. Won't it get 
the greatest returns w 1 it has developed cach 


individual 


ass 
iDilities 
Classtficati f} ij ‘ \V/ ‘ ‘ ‘ 


Kemper Military Scl 
Boonville, Missouri 


Safety Is Practical 


I was glad to ; THe Rorarra ive § 
ymunence to th 1 trial ) I 
in A ents A 0 Hen Morton R 
inson [August tissu i id 
reterenc to th Nat Satety Counc f 
which I am th nly Canadia n the board of 
directors. 
Some pecopic 
ibout “‘satet t ) 
seemed to do a Vv Ul } 
Ss a practical 
R. B. Morrey, A 
"i i 
i 
Toronto, Ontario, ¢ i 


‘Bike’ Hikes Memory 


I have lived thro th iad to which 
Garnett L. Eskew in / ] 
Completes a Cycle \ R Al 1a , 
from the ‘80s throt la vd 
I am still living n my youth and early ‘man 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 











BROWN MILITARY ACADEMY 


A personalized system of Training Youth to Live 

Non-sectarian Christian atmosphere 

Beautiful me Yi Te Unexcelled equipment 

Accredited—R.O.T.C.—Non-profit 

America’s most pak Om climate 

Lower School—High School—Prep U nit —Catalog 
JOHN E. BROWN, LL.D., President 

Box R. Pacific Beach, San Diego, California 











™STAMMERER 


| can talk with ease when alone, but stammers 


| culty. We can tell you why 


the presence of others. Find the reason or why a 
this and you have the key to the stammerer’s diffi 
Literature and names 


of cured stammerers, some who failed at other 
schools, furnished 
TYLER STAMMERER’S SCHOOL, Tyler, Texas 





High School and Junior College 


Every Boy Rides 


R.0.T.C. 





THE MARY E, POGUE SCHOOL 
established 190% 


Individual care and training for exceptional 
or handicapped children. Academic, man- 
ual training, occupational therapy, physical 
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| MILITARY ACADEMY 





MILITARY education, medical supervision. Separate 
INSTITUTE building for boys. 
Cee OSWELL, NEW MEXICO 22 GENEVA ROAD WHEATON, ILLINOIS 
EDUCATES THE WHOLE BOY DIETETICS 


Studies and guides him un- 
derstandingly. Discovers in- 
terests and aptitudes. 
Develops initiative, poise 


ULVER 


and enthusiasm for purposeful living. College 
preparatory, Junior College work, 8th grade. 
1000-acre campus. All sports. Infantry, Cavairy, 
Artillery. Moderate cost. Catalog. 
100 Pershing Court 


Culver, Indiana 





BUSINESS 








eficsS 
for WOMEN 


IN ONE YEAR prepare for fascinating caree n 
uncrowded profession Qualify for well-paid po na 
Dietitian in hotels, restaurants, schools, clubs, hospitals 
research laboratories, steamships, institutions Licensed 
by State of N. Y. Day or Eve Placement service. Jobs 


available. Age no obstacle. Write for catalog 9-8. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF DIETETICS 


660 MADISON AVENUE @ NEW YORK CITY 





Detroit Business University 


Study business in this automotive center. 
Business Administration, Accounting, Execu- 
tive Secretarial—B. C. S. and B. Accts. de- 
grees. Intensive, practical diploma courses. 
Placement Bureau. Co-ed. Founded 1850. Send 
for bulletin. Address E. Roy Shaw, Pres., 
United Artists Building, Detroit. Michigan. 
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| 
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SCHOOLS 


will welcome inquiries from our sub- 
scribers. If you plan to send your 
children to school, write today for 
complete details from schools repre- 
sented on this page Be sure to 
mention THE ROTARIAN 

















When writing schools, please mention “The Rotarian’ 


i Magazine 





hood I bought several of those things he -de- 


scribes and have ridden on the “bicycle built 
for two. 

facuity that Mr. Eskew has 
a subject of this kind so interesting, 
thought of a 


inadvertently 


It is a peculiar 
of making 
when, in reality, I had hardly 


bi 4 le 


the road in front of my gas-propelled four-wheel 


except whe n one crossed 
machine. 
Paut G. EpMuNDs 


Charleston, West Virginia 


How Profit Originates 


Having read with much interest Is Decline of 
the Profit Motive Desirable? |the debate-of- 
the-month, July Rorartan], by Norman Thomas 
Adams, I note that neither 


and James Truslow 


describes how profit originates. It seems to me 
that the following might be an aid to “defining 
terms.” 

Three actual and necessary parts make a com 
organization: viz, labor, directing intelli 
gence, None of 


combination with either of the others without 


ple te 


capital, these singly nor in 


the third can be completely successful—i.e., 


make 


Sainc 


headway against an entire 
field of effort. 


considered basic, b: 


they cannot 
triune in the 

Labor as such may be 
actual performing of an oper 


cause from. the 


ation proceeds experience, the accumulation of 


which is largely responsible for directing in 
tellizence. 

Labor also produces an accumulation, which 
first becomes capital, and this in turn used with 


labor and directing intelligence produces a 


further accumulation, which we may consider 


as proht 
It is not profit as such, as I sce it, that is 
causing the trouble, but the method or custom 
of its distribution. 
Harry B 


Clas sification 


Hopson, Rotarian 
Thread Converting 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Facts Needed 
I congratulate you on the caliber of THe Ro 


rARIAN. I especially appreciate articles on con 


troversial subjects such as the profit motive 


| July 
more apt to get the facts when both sides are 


ISSUC 4 People need facts and they are 
presented by competent authorities, 

Rev. A. Ray Grum™Mon, Rotarian 
Classification 


Springfield, Illinois 


Protestant Churches 


A Blast ata ‘Blast’ 


A call to arms, men! A strident call to arms! 
Ram home the buckshot! Buckle on the cutlass! 
rifle! Flash the 
Gil has been | See | 
Blast from ‘Strick,’ in symposium on Club sing- 

Rotary Raises its Vorce, Julv Ro 
No one can treat our wimmin folks 


Unlimber the scimitar! 


| Want a assailed! 
ing, When 
rARIAN }. 
thataway. So onward to the fray, and let us 
cut down this Strickland Gillilan, or Strychnine 
Galahad, or whatever. Sir Galahad indeed! 
Fiend, say I—fiend and Machiavelli and Dracula 
rolled into one! 

Let him make his brags, as he seems to do, 
that he is the offspring of a tartar, but let him 
not broadcast this uninteresting information to 


the world. We don’t crave to be let in on his 


family secrets. Let him keep these things to 
himself, and refrain from singing | Want a 
Girl; but don’t let him attempt to enforce 


silence upon the rest of us, who had the good 
sense to select better backgrounds. 
Week after week we sit and sing this song 


of sentiment with the tears coursing down our 
cheeks as big as hickory nuts, enjoying to the 
utmost memories of Mother and Dear Old Dad, 
in humorous 
scurrilous 


monster 
clothing and with — his 
screed, to tear loose our last hold on sentiment. 
Boulder Dam and we would 
manage Allow the farmer to grow 
all the wheat he wants to grew, and we would 
struggle along. But scissor one syllable of J 
Want a Girl and 1 tremble for the nation. This 
noble song which has come down to us through 


and along comes this 


attempts, 


Blow up the 
somehow, 
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There's nothing quite like a bit of 
harmony to step up Club fellowship, 
find Peekskill, New York, Rotarians. 
Left to right the songsters are Kon- 
nerth, Dillon, Kay, and MacKellar. 


the ages is our last bulwark against anarchy 
and hopelessness, and must not be destroyed. 

And another thing! 

I charge this S.G. with an utter lack of the 
fraternal spirit. Here he is denouncing the work 
A writer who has never 
raised his voice in any sort of disparagement 
of the work of this S.G. Why should he do 
this thing? I know the writer of those famous 
words about Dear Old Dad, and the gal who 
married him. His name is Rotarian William A. 
Dillon, of Ithaca, New York, and ‘he is a neigh- 


of a brother writer. 


bor of mine, and aside from owning two or 
three yachts and three or four town and country 
places, he is a comparatively poor man, who 
depends upon his royalties from 1 Want a Girl 
to buy gas for his string of yachts; and now 
along comes this person and swipes the caviar 
right off his cracker. 

And I say “Fie upon him!" (I have always 
wanted to say “Fie upon him!” to someone, and 
this is my chance.) 

As a law-enforcement official, I have made a 
profound study of this whole matter, and I find 
that cities whose service clubs do not sing / 
Want a Girl showed an 83 percent increase in 
crime in the years 1935 to 1937, both inclusive. 
S.G. will probably try to tell you that crime 
increased where this song was sung, but I have 
the figures to prove him wrong. 

And so, men of the service clubs; we must 
stand shoulder to shoulder against onslaughts 
such as this, Let no man make a pass at / 
Want a Girl! 

H. J. Van VaLKENBURG, Rotarian 
Classification: Photoengraving 
Ithaca, New York 


Results from Hitching Post 


Since the editorial staff of THe RoTarian can- 
not read the minds of the magazine's readers, 
then would it not be in order for the readers to 
voice their likes and dislikes? 

The point is this: I like the Hobbyhorse 
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RS Stead 


Hitching Post [page 54, this issue] and I hay 
heard many others say that they, too, have ; 
ceived much benefit from it. Since I used 1 
directory accompanying the Hitching Post in 1) 
April Rorartan I have heard from 11 amatey, 
magicians over the United States and now 
well . . . “we have something.” 
In time to come 
I'd like to boast, 
There's no grass growing 
Round the Hitching Post. 
Dace Watson, Roturi. 
Classification: General Merchandi 
Retailin 


a Ceara ne 


Raymondville, Texas 


Twins Doubled 


In the July issue of THe RoTarRIAn [Golden 
Gate Gossip] a statement was made that 
parently there was only one set of twins present 
at the Convention of Rotary International in S.: 
Francisco in June. In addition to the set 
twins named, we registered our son and dauy!} 
ter, Eugene C. Hart, Jr., and Edna May Hart 
twins, age 12. Perhaps the registration card 
not mention the fact that they were twins, 
though it did give their age. This lack of m 
ber of twins may be due to the fact that ot! 
had the same experience, because in the sch 
room attended by my twins there are thre: 
of twins out of less than 40 children. Ma 
that is another California trait of doing thing 
on a big scale. 

Eucene C. Hart, Rota 
Classification: Knitted Sportswe 
Manufacturing 
Los Angeles, California 


An Open Letter 


To THE YOUTH OF THE Wor LD: 

Please accept this letter as personal regard 
of your nationality. I have no intention 
fering advice on your career,* but if I can ca 
you to give a little thought to the many 
lems confronting you when you enter man 
my efforts will not be in vain. You wil 
find yourself face to face with the complex | 
lems of life, called upon to shoulder your 
of your country’s load. 

What part of it will you carry? The answ 
Your parents can 


} 


rests mainly with you. 
out to you the best road to travel, can assist 
to a good education, but this is about 
should expect from them. Should anyon 
you there is but little opportunity { 
youth of today, ignore him, as the possi! 
are as great today as ever before. 

You will meet ‘with many disappointment 
the road to success, find it rough and rock 
will many times be tempted to turn back 
couragement, but fight on. You wi! 
many mistakes, will at times stumble ai 
but always remember that success does not 
sarily come from never falling, but fr 
ability to rise when yousfall. Should fam 
fortune fail to come your way, rememb 
one can be rich with little money, rich in ac! 
ments, rich in friends, rich in service to ! 





lowmen. 
Study hard, resist all temptations of wrong ! 
doing, honor your father and mother; with ' : 
simple rules as your foundation, there ts no rea ] 

son why success will not be your ‘ 
Would be pleased to hear from you rega! ; 
where you may be and will try to acknowledge. ‘ 
Frep C. Wuire, Hon. Rotarian , 


Hillsboro, Texas. 





*How to Get a Start in Life, by Walter B. Pit 


kin, THe Rorartan, June, 1938. 





